Illustration from new 
safety manual (page 12) 


ia: regulation, particularly 
as it affects the producer and con- 
sequently the pipeliner and distribu- 
tor, was the subject of a number of 
speakers at the recent convention 
of the Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America. A forthright 
presentation of his own views, both 
as a distributor and as a respon- 
sible leader of the gas industry, was 
delivered by our president, Dean H. 
Mitchell. His remarks, as well as 
those of J. J. Hedrick, new INGAA 
president, will be found on pages 
14and 15. . . . Two years can be 
a mighty short time, especially when 
there’s a lot of work to be done. A 
big task faces all of us during that 
brief span, for the market must be 
readied for 1959, when only com- 
pletely automatic gas ranges will 
be A. G. A.-approved. Initial steps 
in this campaign are reported on 
the next page. . . . Improved gas 
incinerators are coming out of the 
laboratory stage into production. 
Dr. F. E. Vandaveer tells how these 
new models were developed through 
PAR research and what they mean 
to the industry in potential load- 
building. See page 18. . . . Speak- 
ing of loads, East Ohio Gas has an 
unusual one. When the Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory in Cleveland 
turns on 32 six-inch burners to dry 
out its alumina beds, 256,000 cubic 
feet of gas are used per hour. De- 
tails on page 6. 
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By 1959, it’s ‘Automatic all the way 








n barely more than two years, automatic lighting of all gas 
range burners—top, oven, broiler—will become a manda- 
tory requirement for the A. G. A. Blue Seal of Approval. 

Faced with this deadline, the entire gas industry is rally- 
ing to a concerted and continuing campaign to increase ac- 
ceptance of complete automatic lighting in order to make the 
transition as smooth as possible. 

When the A. G. A. Board of Directors, acting in response 
to resolutions passed by GAMA’s Domestic Gas Range Di- 
vision and the Gas Industry Development Committee, set Jan. 
1, 1959 as the effective date for the new requirements, 
A. G. A. was directed to prepare an “Automatic All the Way”’ 
program for the use of gas companies, manufacturers, and 
dealers. 

At the same time, the Board urged gas utilities to seek the 
inclusion in city and town codes and ordinances of a provision 
permitting the installation only of A. G. A.-approved appli- 
ances as a step toward achieving maximum safety in gas dis- 
tribution. 

While automatic lighting of all burners has been available 


in gas ranges since the inception of the CP range program in 
1936, mandatory automatic lighting of top burners has been 
in effect for less than two years. Sales of completely auto- 
matic, or ‘matchless,’ gas ranges have never reached more 
than 25 per cent of total gas range sales. 

Many gas companies have done an excellent job in the sale 
and promotion of completely automatic ranges. Nine out of 
10 gas range sales, however, are made by dealers. It is through 
this avenue that the utility and manufacturer must work if 
substantial increases in sales and public acceptance are to be 
achieved. 

The vital importance of linking the concept of ‘“com- 
pletely automatic’’ with gas ranges is documented by surveys 
conducted in all parts of the country. Too many consumers 
have been indoctrinated with the belief that electric ranges 
are more modern and more automatic than gas ranges. 

In the opinion of many gas industry sales executives, every 
sale of a ‘‘matchlit’ range creates, in effect, a potential electric 
range customer tomorrow. 

After 1958, when mandatory automatic lighting of all gas 
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tange burners is an official A. G. A. requirement, the gas in- 
dustry through its own self-regulation will have assured its 
cooking customers of the best in safety and service. But to 
protect the business interests of everyone interested in main- 
taining and expanding the cooking load—gas utilities, gas 
tange manufacturers and dealers—the ground must be pre- 
pared. The general public must be made aware that the mod- 
etn gas range is just as automatic as any competitive range. 

This message will reach the public with increasing frequency 
and impact this winter as the gas industry's national tele- 
vision program goes on the air. National and local advertising 
by utilities and gas range manufacturers will continue to be 
backed up by A. G. A.’s PAR-sponsored national advertising. 

The “Automatic All the Way” program is designed to 
Ptepare the way for vigorous sales and promotion of com- 
pletely automatic gas ranges on all levels of distribution. In 
particular, it is aimed at the dealer, who accounts for 90 per 
cent of all gas range sales. 

A number of selling aids have been prepared by the 
A.G. A. Promotion Bureau. One, of special interest to man- 
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ufacturers, is a complete kit consisting of the poster shown 
above and six “hand-on-the-control” stickers. Provision has. 
been made for incorporating copy relating to brand names. 

Also illustrated above are proofs of ad mats, available for 
promoting the completely automatic range and emphasizing 
various automatic controls. A 24-sheet poster on the same 
theme has been printed. 

The Promotion Bureau has also prepared a “how-to-do-it” 
booklet which gives the case histories of gas companies who 
have successfully promoted and sold completely automatic 
gas ranges. A new eight-page booklet, aimed at the consumer, 
is entitled ‘‘Automatic All the Way.” 

The A. G. A. Hollywood Bureau has produced a series of 
tadio-TV spots centered on automatic gas cooking in the 
home. Using a combination of jingles, animation and live ac- 
tion, the one-minute spots feature four ladies playing bridge 
while dinner cooks. 

To back up the advertising and promotion, the A. G. A. 
Public Information. Bureau has prepared publicity stories and 
pictures on the automatic gas range theme. 





Begin industry-wide drive 
to ready public, dealers for 


ranges, mandatory in 1959 








‘Companion’ films '56 all-gas house 











Rooms face onto this spacious outdoor patio in one 
of the five versions of the House for Family Living 





sf THE FAMILY 
PMMA GCMO INEM that has saved for 
many years to 


purchase a new home wants to give ut- 
most care to its selection, but often does 
not know exactly how to go about it. 
Ready to solve this problem, the gas in- 
dustry and home building industry have 
joined with Woman’s Home Companion 
in producing a film that explains just 
what to consider in buying a home. The 
star of “Trying on Your New Home” 
is Companion’s all-gas 1956 House for 
Family Living. 

As an official film of the National As- 
sociation for Home Builders, the 16mm 
film will be shown to its 26,000 mem- 
bers, and at every NAHB home show 
throughout the country. 

The home has actually been built in 





several areas. The first model to be fin- 
ished was that in St. Louis, Mo., spon- 
sored by the Laclede Gas Company. 
Crowds thronging the home at the grand 
opening included members of the press, 
radio, and television, and officials of the 
gas company. Architects and builders 
from the Midwest, invited by Compan- 
ion, all commented on the highly func- 
tional design which makes this home 
the latest in modern living. Bernice 
Strawn, home equipment editor of Com- 
panion, appeared on Wilma Sim’s La- 
clede-sponsored morning television show 
in connection with the home. 

Other models of the home have since 
been erected. Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company and Peoples Natural Gas 
Company each sponsored one in the 
Pittsburgh area, and Indiana Gas and 


Elizabeth Hawes poses for kitchen scene. In the actual house, 
the breakfast nook is nearby, dining room is behind the curtain 





Water Company and Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility each sponsored one in the 
Indianapolis area. 

Gas companies interested in showing 
the film about the home may purchase 
prints from the A. G. A. New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen and Laundry Bureau. Prints 
of “Trying on Your New Home” in | 
beautiful Eastman color are available at 
$135; the cost is somewhat lower for 
prints in black and white. Running time 
is 15 minutes. 

The film’s plot concerns a family of 
four looking for a house. The House for 
Family Living not only suits their per- 
sonality needs, but is also equipped with 
the many labor-saving appliances that 
the gas industry has to offer. 

The house was first introduced to the 
nation in the September issue of Com- 
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Coleman year-round air conditioner and Calcinator dis- 
poser unit are found in the finished basement-playroom 


panion, in a spectacular 24-page edito- 
fial-advertising section. Coordinated in 
the section are full-page advertisements 
by the manufacturers whose products ap- 
peat in the home, including Roper, Ser- 
vel, Coleman, Rheem, Bendix, and Re- 
public steel kitchen cabinets, plus a two- 
page color advertisement by American 
Gas Association. 

Reprints of the section are available 
at $67 a thousand. To supplement pro- 
motion programs centered about the 
home, gas companies may order the fol- 
lowing: free-standing displays—the first 
tequest is supplied free, and additional 
displays cost $10 each; a suggested eight- 
page newspaper section, free; Plan Your 
Own Wife-Saver kitchen booklets, $90 
a thousand; and Guide to Home Im- 
provement Loans, $45 a thousand. These 
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White Servel ice-maker refrigerator 
with pastel colors on the inside is 
built into area by means of a bezel 


items may be ordered from Mrs. Ellen 
Langdon, merchandising director, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, New York. 

The house, designed by leading archi- 
tect Paul Rudolph, comes in five differ- 
ent styles to suit varied climates and 
tastes. Each has approximately the same 
floor plan. 

The rooms are decorated in the soft, 
warm colors so popular nowadays—olive 
green, brown, yellow, orange, all en- 
hanced by large areas of white. The 
decor was executed by Elizabeth Mat- 
thews, Companion decoration editor. 

The kitchen is the answer to a wom- 
an’s dream. Modern gas appliances 
grouped in a generous work center make 
food preparation and kitchen cleanup 
easy. Low cabinets surrounding part of 


Side by side in the laundry area adjacent to the kitchen are 
the Bendix washer and clothes dryer, and Rheem water heater 





The Roper top burners with automatic heat control have 
plenty of work space on either side, Roper oven nearby 


the kitchen area give the homemaker 
privacy. 

Kitchen storage space is not only 
large enough to satisfy the most gadget- 
laden homemaker, but easily accessible, 
too. A Roper range, Servel refrigerator, 
and Kitchen-Aid dishwasher are ready to 
assist the woman in the kitchen. 

The house also boasts of a large, quiet- 
toned living room with fireplace, a 
family room, a laundry room with Ben- 
dix automatic washer and gas dryer, and 
a bedroom wing. In the basement a 
handyman’s workshop is set up, with 
plenty of shelves for miscellanea. 

Gas company promotion of this home 
and the new film is an excellent way of 
introducing the prospective home buyer 
to the many modern conveniences he 
should insist on in his final selection. 
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Air enters dryer building from left and passes over 1,900 tons of activated alu- 
mina which can remove 15,000 gallons of water before reactivation with gas heat 








Shown in burner control room are controls for 32 8,000,000 Btu burners which dry View of 16-inch ramjet in position is 
alumina beds. Dispatchers of East Ohio Gas, supplier, are notified in advance of use size. Test in wind tunnel will si 


hen an aeronautical engineer sets 
about to design or innovate a pattic- 
ular aspect of an airplane or missile, he 
ae 4 ) . first must refer to basic aeronautical fun- 
Gas conditions huge volume of air used in giant damentals. He must be certain that his 
; P at : ideas are in harmony with the exacting 
wind tunnel that can duplicate conditions of supersonic axioms of flight. 
; ; To assist him in his constant search 
fhght at speeds of 7,200 miles per hour for new and better designs, to help in- 
sure flight safety, the federal government 
in 1915 established the National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics. Today, 
in several laboratories throughout the 
country, NACA research specialists carry 
on continuous tests to provide aeronauti- 
cal engineers with the latest in aeronauti- 
cal principles. 


. z 
d id [ a [ h | f Or as one .research expert at the 
NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Labora- 

tory in Cleveland put it, “We write the 

latest chapters for the handbooks on fun- 


8 3 

damentals.” 
d eC [0 n qd U | Cd eS | 9 ft To keep pace with the constantly ex- 
panding field of aviation, the govern- 
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ts carry 
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give perspective to tunnel’s huge 
flow during engine combustion 


ment recently completed a $33 million 
10 by 10 foot wind tunnel at the Lewis 
laboratory. Designed to duplicate su- 
petsonic conditions at speeds of between 
1,200 and 1,800 miles an hour and at 
altitudes of up to 30 miles, the tunnel is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 

Six years in the making, the new tun- 
nel supplements the 8 by 6 foot tunnel 
which can duplicate conditions of su- 
petsonic flight up to 1,200 miles an hour. 

The Ten by ten, as it is referred to, is 
valuable especially for work on prob- 
lems of turbojet and ramjet engines. 
Such engines and components as large as 
five feet in diameter may be studied in 
the 10-foot square test section. 

This tunnel, unlike its smaller counter- 
part at Lewis, can be operated either in 
closed circuit with the air circulating 
afound and around, or in open-end pro- 
pulsion circuit, with engines running 
under combustion test. 

Its main purpose, according to experts 
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24-foot swinging valve seals off tunnel exhaust, forming closed circuit. In other 
position, valve acts as seal to exhaust ail air to atmosphere after only one use 


Aerial view of Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory’s 10 by 10 tunnel shows all 
components of NACA’s huge system for aeronautical research at Cleveland, Ohio 


at Lewis, is investigation of such prob- 
lems as engine-inlet and -outlet geom- 
etry, engine matching and interference 
effects and over-all drag. While many 
tests are conducted using scale models, 
full-size engines and components can be 
placed in the tunnel. 

One of the amazing aspects of this 
tunnel is a stainless steel flexible-wall 
nozzle which controls air flow and per- 
mits change of air speed during opera- 
tion. By moving the walls of the tunnel 
closer together, the air speed is increased. 
These movable walls, the nozzle, are lo- 
cated immediately before the test section. 

Another interesting and very impor- 
tant facet of the tunnel operation is the 
use of natural gas. 

Since one of the most important con- 
ditions necessary for simulating super- 
sonic speed at high altitudes is that the 
air be dry, huge quantities of natural gas 
are used to provide heat for the equip- 
ment that dries the air. 


Air, which the tunnel uses at the rate 
of 1,500,000 cubic feet per minute, is 
first drawn in from the outside into 
what is called the air dryer, a building 
117 by 84 feet, and 82 feet high. Here 
the air is dried by sending it through 32- 
inch deep beds of activated alumina 
(Al.0s). 

These six beds, each 60 by 70 feet, re- 
move the moisture without bothering the 
oxygen or hydrogen content of the air. 
The alumina, 1,890 tons of it, absorbs 
water at the rate of one ton, or ten bath- 
tubs full every minute. Before they be- 
come saturated, these beds can remove 
15,000 gallons of water, or enough to 
fill a community-size swimming pool. 
Their drying capacity is equal to about 
12,000 household dryers. 

However, after a period of operation 
of from two to ten hours depending 
upon the season, the beds become satu- 
rated and no longer can remove enough 
moisture from the incoming air. Then 














the beds must be dried. Then the eight- 
hour reactivation cycle begins. 

By closing a set of dampers that leads 
to the beds and opening another set, the 
incoming air is directed through a room 
where 32 six-inch North American gas 
burners are put into operation. 

These heaters warm the air which is 
then blown through the beds. As it trav- 
els through the alumina, the air absorbs 
the moisture from the beds and then 
travels out through a damper in the 
roof. 

Each heater consumes 8,000 cubic feet 
of gas an hour; all 32 require approxi- 
mately 256,000 cubic feet in an hour- 
period. 

The burners, which produce 256,000,- 
000 Btu, have eight large fans powered 
by 200 horsepower motors for blowing. 
The heating capacity of this system is 
enough to meet the winter-time needs of 
a city the size of University Heights, 
Ohio, which has a population of approx- 
imately 15,000. 

Because of the many rapid changes in 
temperature in the dryer, the building 
is of special construction to allow for 
rapid expansion and contraction. Sup- 
ported by 25 steel columns, with only 


the center one stationary, the walls are 
permitted to move as much as 1.5 inches 
while the building remains air tight. 

Once the beds are heated to 350 de- 
grees and the moisture removed, a proc- 
ess that takes about four hours, the 
blowers are reversed, the top damper 
closed and the air circulated through 
coolers and through the beds until they 
reach normal room temperature. This, 
too, takes about four hours. 

The Ten by Ten tunnel is not the only 
gas user at Lewis. In fact, at times the 
laboratory uses as much as 450,000 cubic 
feet an hour. Besides the two tunnels, 
gas is used in several other forms of re- 
search. 

Five large gas heaters, with another 
one in the planning stage, provide heat 
to warm air for a like number of tanks. 
These tanks are used to simulate the heat 
encountered in supersonic flight. An en- 
gine going through air at supersonic 
speeds compresses the air in front of it 
and heats it before the air can get out of 
the way. The result is that the engine 
then encounters extremely hot air pro- 
duced by its forward motion. 

The difference between testing in a 
tank and in the tunnel is that in the tank 





supersonic conditions are simulated fo, 
the engine only; in the tunnel, a super. 
sonic environment is duplicated for the 
whole engine installation. 

Because the Lewis Laboratory USES 50 
much gas at times, a working arrange. 
ment with the supplier, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., has been effected. Whenever 
either of the dryers for the two tunnels 
is going to be put into operation, Lewis 
notifies East Ohio's gas dispatching office 
approximately an hour in advance. They 
tell the dispatchers when they expect to 
go into operation and when the drying 
part of the cycle will be completed. 

Lewis’ contribution to aviation ad. 
vancement, to national security and safety 
has been very significant. A large por. 
tion of this achievement, NACA experts 
feel, is a direct result of the work being 
done by the two tunnels capable of han- 
dling supersonic equipment. Without 
the eight by six tunnel, they say, many 
of the performance gains for the current 
“century series” fighters, such as the 
F-102 and F-104, would not have been 
obtained. And as a result of these ad- 
vancements, the Ten by Ten was con- 
structed to increase the nation’s facilities 
for faster, more efficient supersonic craft. 





Tappan announces winner of national Name-the-Burner contest 


OBERT C. RUTHERFORD of the Okla- 

homa Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
been presented with $1,000 for his award- 
winning entry in the Tappan Stove Com- 
pany’s Name-the-Burner contest for its new 
18,000 Btu gas burner. On Mr. Rutherford’s 
contest suggestion, the burner will be called 


Sizzle--N-Simmer. 

The final selection from over 8,000 entries 
from employees of more than 130 companies 
was made by C. J. McAllister, president of 
the National Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation, and Dean Mitchell, president of the 
American Gas Association. 





Robert C. Rutherford’s entry, Sizzle-'N-Simmer, won him $1,000 in Tappan’s Name-the-Burner con- 
test. Left to right: H. Vinton Potter, Oklahoma Natural vice-president; R. J. Swallen, Tappan 
district manager; Mr. Rutherford, Oklahoma Natural; H. A. Eddins, Oklahoma Natural president; 
G. W. Emerson, Tappan territory manager; Fred Peters, Oklahoma Natural secretary-treasurer 


Mr. Rutherford, a 25-year Oklahoma Natu- 
ral Gas Co. employee, was presented his cash 
award by R. J. Swallen, Tappan southwest 
district manager, in a ceremony attended by 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company officials in- 
cluding H. A. Eddins, president; Fred W. 
Peters, vice-president and secretary-treasurer; 
E. C. McAninch, vice-president in charge of 
the Tulsa district; H. Vinton Potter, vice- 
president in charge of sales; Dick Allen, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 

Made without ports, the new Sizzle-’N- 
Simmer gas top burner is said to be the 
“world’s fastest’’ and, in addition to an ex- 
tremely high speed, is capable of an equally 
low turn-down. 

In announcing the award Tappan also re- 
vealed that 12 models in the Greenbrier and 
Super-60 series gas ranges will be equipped 
with the new Sizzle-’N-Simmer burner. 

The popular “Super-Sixty” series will have 
nine models each with four of the burners on 
the ranges. Of the seven models having au- 
tomatic top burner heat control, five will 
have a single control with others having two 
plus the new Tappan automatic roast meter. 

In the deluxe Greenbrier ranges, three 
models will have the Sizzle-’N-Simmer burner 
which will be rated at 18,000 Btu in one 
burner position and 12,000 Btu in the other 
three. Two Greenbrier models will each have 
two “Set-’N-Forget” controls and the auto- 
matic roast meter, the third just one automatic 
top burner heat control. 
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~z| Conference seeks greater safety gains 


Be Ppor- 
experts 
k being 
of han- 
Vithout he decline in the gas industry's acci- 
, Many dent frequency rate since 1947 was 
current | translated into dramatic, human terms by 
as the | A.W. Conover, president, Equitable Gas 
‘e been | Co. when he cited the number of poten- 
ese ad- | tial disabling injuries that were averted. 
aS con- “We can reflect,” Mr. Conover said, 
cilities | “that nearly 20,000 of our employees 
ccraft, | were saved from suffering pain, heart- 
aches and disabilities that accompany in- 
dustrial accidents.” 

Speaking before A. G. A.’s Eighth 
Annual Accident Prevention Conference 
a Natu- | jast month in Denver, Mr. Conover went 
pore on to warn that though the industry’s 
ded by } frequency rate has declined each year 
‘ials in § since 1947, there is still a job to be done. 
red W. | One-third of the utilities reporting to 


— A. G. A. is responsible for two-thirds Award is presented to c. We Fuller (right), Empire Gas and Fuel Co., Ltd., by R. g. 
i of the industry's disabling accidents. McEldowney Jr., committee chairman. At left is E. C. Baumann, elected 1957 chairman 
leo, @ “As chairman of the A. G. A. Execu- 
tive Safety Committee,” Mr. Conover 
zle'N- | sid, “I give you my pledge that the 
be the | committee and I will do some real selling 
an ex- e ° . ” 
equally | ‘the chief executives of this group. 
More than 125 gas industry safety 
ilso ree | men—a record-breaking attendance—at- 
ier and} tended the conference held at the Shir- 
uipped ley-Savoy Hotel on September 18 and 
Hl have | 19. The delegates, representing both dis- 
ners on | tribution and transmission companies, 
ing au- | came from most of the states and Canada. 











of Co-sponsor of the conference was 
meter. the Rocky Mountain Gas Association, 


thre | A. G. A.’s newest affiliate. Delegates 
burner | were guests of RMGA at a pre-conven- 
in one | tion banquet, where C. S. Stackpole, 
e othr | AG A. managing director, congratu- 





a ited RMGA on its work on the local 
‘omatic | <"¢l and reported on some aspects of 


ind F Quip by C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing director, draws laughter from F. T. Parks, 
Bas industry progress nationally. Colorado Public Service vice-president. Scene is RMGA‘s banquet for safety delegates 
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Chairman McEldowney greets opening session speakers (left to right): Mr. Parks, 
G. F. Brunston, Colorado Interstate Gas Co.; Wm. Van Genderen, RMGA head 


Displays of safety 
programs attract del- 
egates between ses- 
sions. 22 gas com- 
panies participated 


On program were (I. to r.) C. J. Houston, U. of Colo.; R. F. Mills, Mountain 
States T&T; E. Beaumont, Peoples Gas Light & Coke; J. Callahan, Milwaukee Gas 
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The Accident Prevention Committe 
met on Monday prior to the conference ty 
hear subcommittee reports and to Organ. 
ize the work for the coming year. Fd. 
ward C. Baumann, Public Service Ele. 
tric and Gas Co., was elected to succeed 
R. E. McEldowney Jr., United Fuel Ga 
Co., as chairman for 1957. Marvin B 
Travis, Northern Natural Gas Co., was 
elected vice-chairman. 

According to Mr. McEldowney, more 
projects were completed during the past 
year than in any other similar period dur. 
ing the committee’s history. [The results 
of a number of these projects, available 
for gas company use, are listed under 
“Safety” in the compilation of new 
A. G. A. publications on page 44.—Ed] 

The committee presented an award for 
distinguished service to C. W. Fuller, 
Empire Gas and Fuel Co., Ltd., who has 
served for many years as chairman of the 
subcommittee on films. Under Mr. Full- 
er's leadership, this group has prepared 
seven film and slide presentations deal- 
ing with aspects of gas industry safety. 

The conference opened Tuesday morn- 
ing with a welcome to the delegates 
from F. T. Parks, vice-president, gas 
operations, Public Service of Colorado, 
President William Van Genderen of 
RMGA assured the delegates that his 
membership, which includes dealers, 
contractors, architects and city officials 
as well as gas companies, is keenly in- 
terested in safety work. He pointed out 
that many of RMGA’s activities are 
centered around training and education 
in the safe installation of gas appliances. 

With Howard T. Jayne, Philadelphia 
Gas Works, wielding the gavel as pro- 
gram chairman, the conference got 
down to the business of comparing notes 
in the field of safety. G. F. Brunston, 
general superintendent, Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co., spoke on management's 
interest in safety and described in con- 
siderable detail the safety aims and pro- 
cedures of his transmission company. 

A three-man team from Southern 
Counties Gas Co.—Walter C. Prill, A. S. 
Storey, Monte M. Temple—presented 
the dramatic program originated by their 
company to bring the facts about natural 
gas to the protective services and the 
general public. Mr. Storey went through 
the demonstration that has won acclaim 
from fire departments on the West Coast 
for its clear exposition—by example— 
of the combustibility of natural gas un- 
der various conditions. 

The morning session concluded with a 
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film used by the various Bell Telephone 
companies for employee safety indoctri- 
nation. Entitled “Near Misses—Why ?” 
the film, according to R. F. Mills, Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
has been the most effective ever made by 
the telephone company. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
devoted to a discussion of the importance 
of developing good work attitudes as a 
prerequisite of safe work habits. Ap- 
proaching the problem from the psycho- 
logical viewpoint, Dean Clifford Hous- 
ton of the University of Colorado pointed 
out that a person’s interest in his job is 
determined by his “own self-perception.” 

“The person who has pride in him- 
self, as a person, is less apt to be careless 
in his behavior than is the individual who 
has a low opinion of himself,’ Dr. Hous- 
ton said. ‘Pride urges him not to be medi- 
ocre or to perform in a careless manner.” 

Therefore it is the task of the super- 
visor, safety or otherwise, to involve his 
men in their work to a greater extent. 
When this is accomplished, the worker 
will identify better with his company and 
its goals, including accident prevention, 
Dr. Houston said. 

For the rest of the session, representa- 
tives of more than a dozen companies 
described briefly what they do to develop 
worker interest. With Ernest S. Beau- 
mont, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., leading the discussion, the audience 
heard of safety contests, special “no-acci- 
dents” campaigns, safety award pro- 
grams, methods of conducting safety 
meetings, use of on-the-job demonstra- 
tions and photographs of actual situa- 
tions. 

The key to the discussions throughout 
was practical application of Dr. Hous- 
ton’s thesis—involve the worker. This 
was done through fresh approaches to 
fundamental training, through appeal to 
the competitive instincts, and through 
gaining worker participation in safety 
work, such as seeking active aid in the 
selection of safety equipment. 

With an early start because of a 
crowded schedule, the Wednesday morn- 
ing session led off with a panel discussion 
of highway and work area protection 
practices. Mr. Travis, vice-chairman elect, 
acted as moderator. 

Situations discussed ranged from the 
wide-open spaces of Alberta, Canada, to 
the congested streets of New Orleans’ 
French Quarter. P. A. Clarke, of that 
province’s Northwestern Utilities, Ltd., 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Panel discussion on safety procedures when working on high pressure lines 
is led by D. E. Whipkey (speaking), New York State Natural Gas Corporation 













































A. G. Guell, New Or- 
leans Public Service, 
speaks at panel on 
highway and work 
area protection 


H. T. Jayne, program chairman (left), greets 3-man team from Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California—Walter C. Prill, Monte M. Temple and A. S. Storey 














A.G.A. manual details safe practices 








Carbon dioxide content in flue products, as measured by 
Fyrite indicator, is good criterion of furnace performance 


manual of suggested safe practices 

when installing and servicing gas 
appliances has been prepared by the dis- 
tribution and utilization subcommittee of 
the A. G. A. Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee. 

Originally conceived as a supplement 
to existing manuals already used by gas 
companies, the new manual can be either 
a supplement or serve as the basic ma- 
terial for a complete safe practices hand- 
book. To facilitate editing for any com- 
pany’s purpose, the material is typed 
double-spaced on one side only of each 
page. Illustrations are placed at appro- 
priate places in the manual. 

The new publication is not intended 
to be a standard similar to ASA Z21.30 
on “Installation of Gas Piping and Gas 
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Appliances in Buildings,” it was pointed 
out by H. Gordon Hill, Union Gas 
Company of Canada, subcommittee chair- 
man. Instead of conflicting with this 
standard or any state or municipal codes, 
the manual supplements the other re- 
quirements by suggesting safe practices 
which should be followed by gas com- 
pany personnel engaged in servicing 
and installing gas appliances. 

Another field for use of the manual 
is among contractors and dealers en- 
gaged in the same work. Few of these 
concerns engage safety directors to show 
their workers how to avoid injury and 
accidental property damage. These con- 
cerns should welcome a simple, concise 
formulation of suggested safe practices. 

If enough gas companies are inter- 


en, 





A serviceman is shown using an explosimeter to test 
the service entry, a possible source of gas leaks 


ested in using the manual as a tool in 
their dealer and public relations pro- 
grams, the Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee is prepared to print the “Suggested 
Safe Practices” as a 4 by 6 inch illus- 
trated manual. 

Throughout the manual, safety prin- 
ciples are related directly to situations 
encountered by a serviceman dealing 
with gas appliances. Part I, which is an 
introduction to the subject, brings up the 
question of the responsibility of the in- 
staller or serviceman. 

“He is responsible,” the manual em- 
phasizes, “not merely for what he does, 
but also for what he fails to do. He is 
also responsible, not merely for what 
he finds, but for what he fails to find, if 
it is reasonably fair and proper that he 
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The safest method of lighting a pilot is 
with a long wick, as shown in photograph 





A new safety handbook with illustrations, compiled 





by the A.G. A. Accident Prevention Committee, offers instructions to gas company 


personnel engaged in servicing and installing appliances 


should have found it.”’ 

From this premise the manual pro- 
ceeds to discuss the prevention of fire 
and explosions, methods to avoid carbon 
monoxide, and the necessity of adequate 
air for combustion and ventilation. These 
discussions, though brief, include enough 
fundamental information to make cer- 
tain that the reader not only knows what 
to do, but why it must be done. 

Part III deals with work done on the 
customer’s premises. In addition to an 
exposition of general safe practices, a 
section is devoted to gas leak detection. 
Measures to be taken when a gas leak 
is known or suspected are outlined. 

Servicemen are enjoined “never to 
leave the site of a leak complaint until 
the leak has been repaired, or until 
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properly relieved, or convinced the odor 
is other than gas and its origin has been 
definitely found.” 

Safe practices in relation to installa- 
tion and service of the various specific 
types of gas appliance are discussed in 
Part IV. Servicemen and installers are 
advised in the introductory portion to 
learn about safety features built into the 
equipment by the manufacturer. They 
are warned that adjustments or altera- 
tions beyond the bounds of the original 
specifications may void the A. G. A. 
Blue Seal of Approval and turn a safe 
appliance into an unsafe appliance. 

Safe practices suggested during the 
installation or servicing of 11 types of 
gas appliances are covered in this fi- 
nal section of the manual. These appli- 





Standing at hinge side when opening fur- 
nace avoids danger from flames flashing out 


ances include conversion burners, fur- 
naces and boilers, floor furnaces, attic 
furnaces, room heaters, radiant fires, gas 
ranges, water heaters, refrigerators, 
clothes dryers, and gas incinerators. 

Working with Mr. Hill in the prep- 
aration of the manual were the following 
subcommittee members: G. L. Sawyer, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.; Peter 
Barry, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Corp.; B. J. Lorenz, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co.; A. R. Kelliher, The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; Paul 
E. Sheppard, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. ; 
and Rauel N. Papich, A. G. A. 

Inquiries regarding the manual and 
its use by gas companies should be ad- 
dressed to A. G. A., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 





Some ranges are unsafe without an electrical 
ground to prevent a hazardous short circuit 


Unity lack 
alds untair 
regulation 











By J. J. HEDRICK 


President, Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America and 
President, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America 

Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company 
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he solution of the perplexing prob- 

lems facing our industry today de- 
pends upon the extent to which we are 
willing to work together in the public 
interest, as well as in our own enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

The history of the development of 
our industry is one of which we can be 
proud. It has risen to the sixth largest 
industry in the country through the 
combined efforts of the distributor, 
pipeline, and producer. 

Despite this accomplishment, we 
have failed to convince the consumer 
that we worked in other than our own 
self-interest. Unfortunately, we have 
allowed the consumer to infer that we 
have exacted far too great a reward in 
return for our efforts, investments, and 
risks. 

Because of these two factors, the 
elected representatives of the public 
have passed regulatory laws which have 
deprived the industry of some part of 
its freedom of self-determination. 

It must be the responsibility of the 
industry to serve the best interests of 
the individual and corporate investors 
in our several businesses, who have in- 
vested millions upon millions of dol- 
lars in our industry. 

At the same time, we must be con- 
vinced that this responsibility requires 
the protection of the public interest; 
that is, the vast number of customers— 
residential, commercial, and industrial 
—who rely upon our respective serv- 
ices. 

Only by maintaining and expanding 
efficient, honest, and reliable service 
can we earn and deserve public confi- 
dence and respect. Without such confi- 
dence and respect we cannot long hope 
to “preserve the time-tested, demo- 
cratic principles of private ownership, 
individual initiative and competitive 
enterprise free from government com- 
petition or proprietorship in any form.” 

The philosophy of regulation has 
long been accepted by the distributor, 
and more recently by the pipelines. 
Now it is being forced upon the pro- 
ducer by interpretation of the Natural 
Gas Act. The meaning of such interpre- 
tation is now being determined by court 
procedures and regulatory decisions. 

You producers were shocked—we 
were all shocked—by the interpretation 
of the Natural Gas Act by the United 
~ Emcerpts from an address delivered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Independent Natural Gas 


Association of America, 
September 11, 1956. 


San Antonio, Texas, 





States Supreme Court in the Phillips 
case, holding the producers subject jp 
the Act, but you were no more shocked 
by that than we pipeliners were, whep 
in 1938 the Congress passed the Ng. 
ural Gas Act and the subsequent de. 
cision by the Supreme Court that j 
was valid. 

Our company, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America, was the first tp 
attack the Act in a rate case, and the 
Federal Power Commission reduced 
our rates about $5 million a year. Were 
we chagrined!! We thought we had, 
good legal point to attack its constity. 
tionality. We said: 

“You can’t do that to us. We produce 
half our own gas—it is ours; we buy 
the other half in the field—it, too, is 
ours. We haul our own gas in our own 
pipeline to our own market and sell it, 
just the same as a farmer produces his 
own corn, wheat or cotton and hauls it 
to his own market and sells it, even 
though he does cross a state line. You 
can’t regulate him or his price, and by 
the same token you can’t regulate us or 
our price.” 

Oh, yeah! ! 

The Supreme Court hooked some 
sort of a public interest gadget on tous, 
and there we were and here you are— 
unless we can all get together, under. 
stand one another's problems and pre- 
sent a united front to the Congress and 
to the President that will in some sub- 
stantial measure conform to his veto 
message. 

While regulatory and judicial de. 
cisions are determining our future sta- 
tus, we still have opportunity to re- 
commend legislation that is acceptable 
to the industry, the public, Congress, 
and the President. 

We have had dissensions within the 
industry and much unfavorable pub- 
licity. We could talk of the harm that 
has been done. We have gained no- 
toriety and public attention. Our ac- 
tions are news. We could gain public 
respect if those actions indicate that 
we have accepted the responsibilities 
thrust upon us by the President, when 
he commented : 


“At the same time, I must make quite 
clear that legislation conforming to 
the basic objectives of H. R. 6645 is 
needed. It is needed because the type 
of regulation of producers of natural 
gas which is required under present 

(Continued on page 50) 
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appreciate the opportunity to join in a 

program of expression from the vari- 
ous groups of our great industry upon 
the much discussed subject, the regula 
tion of the independent producer. 

As the president of the American Gas 
Association, I have failed to find a com- 
mon viewpoint among the distributing 
companies, for there is no common view- 

int, and there are almost as many 
shades of opinion as there are types of 
utility companies. 

Competitive local conditions and geo- 
graphical location, in theory should not, 
but in practice do, create differing view- 
points among distributing companies. 
The pocketbook is a powerful persuader 
in influencing the opinion and the think- 
ing of both the far-away utilities and the 
interested producer. 

Boston’s viewpoint will differ from 
that of Dallas, and Brooklyn will vary 
with Los Angeles. Since the Harris-Ful- 
bright Bill or its equivalent would affect 
the industry differently from producer to 
pipeliner to distributor and even among 
distributors, it is easy to understand that 
acommon objective viewpoint is difficult 
to attain. 

Our consideration, since the veto of 
the Harris-Fulbright Bill by the Presi- 
dent, is not now with the legal ramifica- 
tions involved in the argument of legisla- 
tive intent, but rather with the difficult 
task of finding this common viewpoint. 

My expressions on this subject are re- 
lated to economic rather than legal rea- 
soning, and pertain to the failures I 
believe we have committed from a public 
information and distributor-producer re- 
lationship point of view. 

My expressions are not those of 
A. G. A., nor of any collection of dis- 
tributing companies. I will try to stay 
out of controversy, but failing to do so, 
the opinions expressed are my own. 

It seems to me that there can be little 
sympathy with the extreme viewpoint 
sometimes put forth that independent 
producers should be regulated on an 
original cost basis. Nor do I take alarm 
at the other extremity of argument, cited 
as late as this June at the A. G. A. Ex- 
ecutive Conference in Colorado Springs, 
that the Bolsheviks would “‘get us” if we 
did not take the producer out from under 
federal regulation. 

We should always take the premise 
that any business should remain free 


An address delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, San Antonio, Texas, September 11, 1956. 
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from federal regulation unless there is a 
definite and clear need for such regula- 
tion in the public interest, and then it 
should be controlled only to the degree 
that such public interest requires. 

Our American way of life, our free 
enterprise system exists upon two fun- 
damental concepts: first, business must 
be competitive in its service to the pub- 
lic; second, if not competitive, then sub- 
ject to government regulation. It only 
befuddles the issue to cry “un-Ameri- 
can,” “‘the Commies are going to get us,” 
“anti-free enterprise,’ or such other un- 
fitting and unkind terms at those who 
wonder about the public need for pro- 
ducer regulation in the gas industry. 

Instead, we must convince the ques- 
tioning distributor and the public that 
competition among producers does exist 
or will exist in the future; that the pres- 
ent sellers’ market is temporary ; that free 
competition among independent produc- 
ers, if unregulated, will be sufficient to 
end the sellers’ market, place in balance 
supply and demand, and maintain rea- 
sonable quantities. 

If, on the other hand, competition for 
supply exists only among those who de- 
sire to purchase to meet existing needs, 
and if those conditions are to remain, 
then federal regulation of some sort is 
inevitable regardless of the outcome of 
our present attempt to free the industry 
from producer regulation. 

It is interesting to note that the pat- 
tern of development of the natural gas 
industry is quite different from the pat- 
tern of development of most industries. 
The economic function of bringing gas 
from a hole in the ground and making 
it an acceptable commodity at the con- 
sumer’s level is usually performed by 
three groups of separate corporate enti- 
ties, all engaged primarily in creating 
place value for a commodity of little 
value in the ground. Title to the gas, 
under this system, passes usually from 
the producer to the long-distance carrier 
and then to the distributing companies. 

Whatever merit there may be in this 
division of economic responsibility—and 
there is much—the unique function of 
the separate carrier-owner pipeline com- 
panies isolates the real parties in interest 
from each other. 

This condition prevents the public- 
marketing utility from the most effective 
protection it might obtain by direct bar- 
gaining, both as to the amount and the 
form of rate. The producer seldom, if 
ever, meets the distributor and does not 


Regulation— 
a distributor 
speaks out 








By DEAN H. MITCHELL 


President, American Gas Association 
President, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company 
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know his problems, and, in fact, has a 
tendency to show no interest in them. 
Likewise the distributor is largely ig- 
norant of the problems of the producer. 

They should meet and know each 
other, and discuss their problems which 
are in the last analysis common interests. 

It has been said by many observers 
that any new legislation to free the pro- 
ducer from federal regulation will need 
the support of the whole gas utility in- 
dustry. Chairman Kuykendall of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is one who ex- 
pressed that point of view. If that is so, 
then it is a must that the producer and 
the distributor meet and get to know 
each other and their difficulties. 

Because of my office I hesitate to say 
this, but I believe that there is no better 
place for that association and under- 
standing to develop than under the aus- 
pices of the American Gas Association. 

I do not mean to underestimate the 
value of our present long-distance pipe- 
line systems, set up under federal regu- 
lation. By this method duplication of 
facilities is avoided, eminent domain is 
exercised, competition is nearly absent. 
It is usually said that we have obtained 
the most efficient method of transferring 
energy over long distances yet known 
to man. 

But it is the distribution utilities who 
perform the function closest to the con- 
sumer’s doorstep. They are the custom- 
er’s contact, they create the market, they 
are most sensitive to the customer's view- 
point and to public attitudes. They know 
their public. The managers of their di- 
visions are leaders in their communities. 

The public sees these people every day 
and never thinks of them as “utility ty- 
coons.”” That term is applied to other 
utility interests far away. These dis- 
tributing companies, by the very nature 
of their organization, are the grass roots 


voice of our industry. No pipeliner, no 
producer can have the public contacts, 
including generally the public confi- 
dence, that these people have. 

It has been often said that our indus- 
try had a bad press during Congressional 
consideration of the Harris-Fulbright 
Bill. Writers are sensitive to what they 
believe to be public feeling. The press 
and public opinion might have been ma- 
terially helped with an understanding 
and cooperative spokesman and advocate 
at the consumers’ end. 

One of the saddest approaches to ob- 
tain public confidence was a method 
taken that slapped at the regulated dis- 
tributor. It was shown to the public in 
paid ads all across this country that natu- 
ral gas field prices were only a small part 
of the cost of gas at the residential cus- 
tomer’s meter, inevitably implying that 
the public’s effort should be aimed at 
whittling the distributor’s markup rather 
than worrying about producer prices. It 
ignored the great volume of sales at bulk 
prices to industries and the great volume 
of low markup off-peak sales, all of 
which are necessary to create a load fac- 
tor essential to the price of the house- 
heating load. 

Water is a cheap commodity when 
dipped with a tin cup out of the Gulf of 
Mexico, but is an expensive item at the 
customer’s meter. It can be said, to the 
everlasting credit of the distributing util- 
ities, that during their resentment they 
did not reply with the statement that: 
“Gas at the consumer's meter under reg- 
ulation has increased only 16 per cent 
during the last 10 years, while unregu- 
lated gas of the producer increased 200 
to 300 per cent in the same period.” 

It is harmful and stupid for us to fight 
each other. I believe every distributing 
utility recognizes that the prices paid for 
natural gas in its early stages were in- 


How much is $2,707,000,000? 


Take: 


The total income of the American Red Cross 
All the group life insurance in force in Wyoming 


The value of the entire U. S. spinach crop 
The cost of all school bus service 

The value of Mississippi’s cotton crop 
The gate receipts from the World Series 
The total imports of whiskey 


All bets made on horse racing in Kentucky 


The retail sales of heating pads 
All the $10,000 bills in circulation 


The total corporate profits after taxes in radio and TV 
The total of all advertising in women’s magazines 
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fluenced unduly by its history as a neg 
waste fuel obtained in connection with 
the production of oil, and that after mar. 
ket development by the distributing com. 
panies its cost would tend to rise. 

It is the fear of field prices rising tog 
point that might destroy interruptible 
industrial markets, thereby upsetting load 
factor, that is so disturbing to the far. 
away distribution companies. 

It was extremely confusing to the 
people in my area to have the oil interest 
in the region approaching the city coun- 
cil for a motion approving the Harris. 
Fulbright gas bill. Oil competes with gas 
in the househeating market in this terri- 
tory. The public thinks of them as com- 
peting fuels. It was viewed with alarm 


when the oil people exhibited such great _ 


interest in promoting a bill affecting 
only gas, its competitor. 

In our territory a normal home is 
heated at about 35 per cent less cost with 
gas than with oil. The request to take the 
gas producer out from under regulation 
did not come from the normal spokes- 
man, the local gas company, but from 
the local oil company. It was often con- 
sidered a tool to raise gas prices up to 
oil as soon as price control was out of the 
way. 

However erroneous this thinking may 
be, it points up how confusing it is to 
the public to find a group interested in 
promoting legislation affecting his com- 
petition and held out to be in his com- 
petitors’ interest. Of course, we all know 
that the lion’s share of gas is produced 
by oil interests, but this fact only clouds 
the issue in the mind of the consuming 
public. 

Much ado has been made about the 
gas producer being affected with a public 
interest. Of course he is so affected, just 
like oil and coal and steel and almost 

(Continued on page 49) 


Proprietors’ income from business in Arizona 


The total wages and salaries paid in anthracite mining 


The fire losses in New York City 

The value of all mules in the U. S. 

Receipts from barbershops and beauty parlors 
And receipts of self-service laundries 


Add them all together— 
And they approximately equal the estimated increase in total 
net federal budget expenditures, fiscal 1957 over fiscal 1956: 


dation, Inc. 


$2,707,000,000—"Tax Outlook,” publication of the Tax Foun- 
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THERE ARE 3! MILLION GAS RANGES 
IN DAILY USE, BUT THIS MODERN AUTOMATIC 
RANGE OF YOURS IS THE LATEST AND 

MOST BEAUTIFUL ONE I'VE SEEN yeT/ 
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EVELOPING NEW WAYS TO 
MANUFACTURE GAS. 
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Gas reserves— 
is subject of third in new series 
of monthly cartoon panels avail- 


able through PAR Public Infor- 
mation Program. Designed to tell 
employees the facts about gas 
industry growth and the Ameri- 


can competitive system, the 
cartoons are suitable for repro- 
duction or direct use. 








A.G. A. Laboratories, manufacturers 


work together toward smokeless, odorless incinerator, §:: 


Tomorrow’s incinerators today 











By F. E. VANDAVEER 


Associate Research Director 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Chairman, A. G. A. Technical 
Advisory Group on Incinerator 
Research 


hat has been done to develop new 
incinerators? 

Why was this development neces- 
sary? 

What is the present status of de- 
velopment and manufacture of new 
smokeless, odorless, fly-ash free domestic 
gas-fired incinerators ? 

An attempt to answer these three 








questions will be the basis for this 
paper. 

A three-pronged effort to develop 
new incinerators, which would burn 
garbage and paper without production 
of smoke, odor, or particulate matter 
in the flue gases and operate at lower 
flue gas temperature, was started about 
three years ago, in 1953. The central 
spearhead of the effort was a research 
project by the American Gas Associ- 
ation Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search with its Technical Advisory 
Group on Incinerator Research super- 
vising the work. 

A thorough program of research 
with the above objectives in mind, 
planned to develop workable prototype 
models, was prepared by this advisory 
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group in July, 1953. The research proj- 
ect was assigned to A. G. A. Laborato- 
ries in Cleveland and to Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute in Columbus, Ohio. 

A second project to improve and up- 
gtade A. G. A. approval requirements on 
incinerators was started about the same 
time by the A. G. A. Subcommittee on 
Approval Requirements for Domestic 
Gas-Fired Incinerators. A third prong to 
this attack consisted of accelerated te- 
search and development by incinerator 
manufacturers. It is known that at least 
eight manufacturers have been working 
hard to develop new incinerators and 
some have already been successful. 
A. G. A. research data and various 
A. G. A. models of incinerators were 
shown to those manufacturers interested 
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fig. 1. Cross-section of Battelle model Fig. 2. A. G. A. Labs model incinerator Fig. 3. Calcinator Corp.'s new Imperial 
incinerator for A. G. A. research with total input of 42,000 Btu odorless-smokeless incinerator 





Left: Technical advisory group on incinerator 
research and guests inspect and observe tests 
on Battelle (I.) and A. G. A. Labs (r.) models 
of smokeless, odorless, fly-ash free and low 
flue gas and jacket temperature incinerators 


Center: Instruments for determining smoke and 
fly ash are (I. to r.): the Von Brand automatic 
spot smoke tester; Bacharach true spot smoke 
tester and smoke scale for evaluating density; 
and microscope and slides for fly ash testing 


Right: Shown are two manufacturers’ models 
which have passed the proposed 1958 A. G. A. 
requirements and are ready for field trial. 
Models were made by (I. to r.): Battelle, Ma- 
jestic, Waste King, and A. G. A. Laboratories 





ch proj- Fig. 4. Majestic Model SO456, smokeless and Fig. 5. The smokeless-odorless incinerator model manufactured by the 
aborato- odorless, with input of 35,000 Btu Waste King Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif., and Cleveland, Ohio 
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as the work progressed and this proved 
to be a real inspiration to manufacturers. 

Development of completely new types 
of incinerators became necessary for sev- 
eral reasons. It had become apparent to 
some people that the gas incinerator load 
was a very good and a very desirable 
load. Sufficient experience with incinera- 
tors already on the market indicated that 
they were not free of smoke, odor, fly 
ash, or high temperature at all times. 
There appeared to be no reason why a 
gas-fired incinerator should have any 
more objectionable flue gas effluents than 
other gas burning equipment. 

Air pollution control officials and 
other city officials were objecting to the 
increasing number of incinerator instal- 
lations and some cities would not issue 
permits for installation. The need for a 
completely satisfactory method of dis- 
posing of paper and garbage in each resi- 
dence to relieve city pick ups and 
improve urban health and sanitary stand- 
ards by eliminating the garbage can had 





been strongly demonstrated in a number 
of localities. 

A good gas-fired incinerator accept- 
able in every way as a neighbor and as a 
worthy companion to gas heating equip- 
ment appeared to be the answer to these 
needs and to be worth expending re- 
search money for such development. 

Present status of A. G. A. research on 
incinerators may be described as having 
accomplished many of the objectives, 
whereas other objectives are nearing a 
satisfactory conclusion. In the accom- 
panying photograph, laboratory models 
of incinerators developed by A. G. A. re- 
search, which are smokeless, odorless, 
and fly-ash free and have low flue gas 
temperature and low jacket surface tem- 
perature, as measured by proposed 1958 
approval requirements tests, are shown 
being inspected by the A. G. A. Techni- 
cal Advisory Group on Incinerator Re- 
search. 

The Battelle unit, at left side of pic- 
ture, has some burner operating charac- 





Meet your Association 


O. W. BREWER 
Controller 
and 
Assistant 
Secretary 





O. W. Brewer (Orville Willis, if you 
have wondered) is now the second 
oldest member of the A. G. A. staff 
in years of service. He joined A. G. A. 
April 8, 1921, exactly two years and 
320 days after it was founded. 

Utility work was not new to Mr. 
Brewer, as he had previously spent 
nine years with Public Service Com- 
pany of New Jersey. His business ex- 
perience also included public ac- 
counting and the rubber industry. 

During his 35 years at A. G. A., 
Mr. Brewer has seen the staff grow 
from 20 to 100 men and women 
ready to serve the industry. As con- 
troller and assistant secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Brewer's principal 
duties are the collecting, recording, 
budgeting, and expending of mem- 
bership dues, subscriptions, and other 
finances; and registering of delegates 
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Staff 


at Section conferences and A. G. A. 
conventions. 

Mr. Brewer has been office man- 
ager at various times, and had the 
honor of being awarded the Order 
of Accounting Merit after a period of 
service as the secretary of the Ac- 
counting Section. 

A life-long New Jerseyite, Mr. 
Brewer was born in Trenton, now re- 
sides in Stelton. His family consists of 
his wife, Etta, one daughter, three 
sons, and 14 grandchildren. He was 
educated in local schools and Horton- 
Large Business Institute, and studied 
higher accounting through LaSalle 
Extension University. 

His professional affiliations include 
membership in the New York Society 
of Accountants and the Accountants 
Club, and he is a charter member of 
the Controllers Club, of which he was 
the first treasurer. 

His spare-time activities are nu- 
merous and varied. He is very active 
in the local church affairs, and is a 
Past Master of the Masons and a 
member of the Shrine. He is also ad- 
mittedly a card-carrying member of 
the Bald-Head Club of America, 
whose entrance requirements are ex- 
acting—at least three inches square 
of hairiess scalp must be evident. 


teristic trouble to overcome, whereas the 
A. G. A. Laboratories model at right has 
passed all tests satisfactorily and has beep 
subjected to repeated incinerating effec. 
tiveness and fire hazard tests in the lab. 
oratory. 

The A. G. A. Laboratories model has 
also burned several full charges of wet 
gtass clippings; charges of unwrapped 
chicken ‘feathers, entrails, and chicken 
refuse; and charges of vacuum cleaner 
sweepings, cotton cloth, corrugated card. 
board, shredded newspaper and waxed 
milk cartons, without odor and with 
smoke well under the proposed A. G, A. 
test limits. 

Neither of these research units have 
been field tested and only one model of 
each has been made. After January 1, 
1957 it is planned to send these models 
to various interested gas company labora- 
tories for short field test trials. It is also 
planned to demonstrate the operation of 
these models to gas company executives 
and engineers, and to interested manv- 
facturers sometime during November or 
December, 1956. 

In Fig. 1 the principle of operation of 
the Battelle incinerator is illustrated. It 
has downdraft combustion, a combina- 
tion incineration burner and gas flame 
after burner. Incineration takes place by 
heating through a metal plate, smoke 
and flue gases flow downward through a 
grate, up past a gas flame with addition 
of air for combustion, and up past a 
barometric damper to the flue. 

In Fig. 2 the A. G. A. Laboratories in- 
cinerator is illustrated. It employs up- 
draft combustion of garbage, downdraft 
combustion of smoke and odor in a gas 
flame after burner with ceramic baffles in 
the hot second stage incineration chan- 
ber. Restricted air for combustion, pre- 
heated downdraft air for afterburning, 
grate sloping toward burner, large ash 
receptacle, a large settling chamber for 
fly ash and access to it for cleaning, and 
a barometric damper are other features. 
Controls consist of an automatic pilot, a 
timer, pressure regulator, and gas cock. 

During A. G. A. research it was found 
that several methods of smokeless and 
odorless incineration were possible, but 
that all of them required two stages of 
incineration. In the first stage ignition 
and burning of the paper and garbage 
occurs; in the second stage the burning 
of smoke and odor takes place. The five 
methods found by experiment to be able 
to do a satisfactory job of second stage 

(Continued on page 25) 
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NATURAL GAS—INDUSTRIAL SALES AND REVENUES, BY MONTH, 1946-1955 
(SALES IN MILLIONS OF THERMS AND REVENUES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





January February March April May June July August September October November December Total 
1946—Sales 1,045 983 1,035 1,126 1,121 1,188 1,199 1,292 1,304 1,310 1,260 1,157 14,020 
Revenues $17.4 $16.2 $17.5 $19.3 $19.2 $18.7 $19.5 $21.0 $21.6 $21.9 $22.3 $20.6 $235.2 
1947—Sales 1,139 1,110 1,104 1,249 1,272 1,298 1,287 1,406 1,393 1,407 1,288 1,188 15,141 
Revenues $19.6 $18.8 $18.7 $21.9 $22.8 $23.1 $22.6 $25.2 $25.3 $26.3 $22.7 $22.2 $269.2 
1948—Sales 1,204 1,148 1,257 1,421 1,452 1,503 1,435 1,598 1,631 1,650 1,571 1,449 17,319 
Revenues $21.0 $19.3 $22.8 $25.8 $26.1 $26.8 $25.9 $27.9 $30.6 $31.4 $29.9 $27.3 $314.8 
1949—Sales 1,334 1,318 1,397 1,482 1,506 1,597 1,544 1,695 1,525 1,661 1,681 1,589 18,329 
Revenues $23.9 $24.6 $27.2 $28.0 $27.9 $28.8 $27.2 $30.5 $28.4 $29.2 $30.1 $29.7 $335.5 
1950—Sales 1,674 1,579 1,656 1,837 1,807 1,851 1,873 2,011 1,948 2,092 2,015 1,892 22,235 
Revenues $30.5 $30.6 $31.5 $33.4 $34.1 $34.4 $34.4 $37.8 $37.4 $39.8 $38.9 $37.4 $420.2 
1951—Sales 1,874 1,726 1,936 2,045 2,118 2,152 2,127 2,269 2,188 2,330 2,115 1,959 24,839 
Revenues $36.8 $33.7 $38.9 $41.4 $42.4 $42.3 $41.4 $44.4 $43.2 $47.0 $43.9 $40.7 $496.1 
1952—Sales 1,995 2,084 2,158 2,213 2,157 2,244 2,214 2,441 2,485 2,577 2,430 2,275 27,273 
Revenues $41.6 $43.5 $45.4 $47.4 $46.5 $45.6 $44.1 $49.7 $52.5 $57.4 $54.8 $52.1 $580.6 
1953—Sales 2,265 2,230 2,341 2,390 2,424 2,553 2,522 2,602 2,589 2,678 2,587 2,473 29,654 
Revenues $51.2 $51.9 $54.7 $56.2 $56.3 $57.4 $56.1 $57.9 $59.4 $61.4 $60.8 $58.6 $681.9 
1954—Sales 2,514 2,490 2,548 2,562 2,612 2,716 2,762 2,868 2,868 2,987 2,823 2,657 32,407 
Revenues $60.6 $60.8 $61.0 $61.4 $62.0 $60.6 $62.6 $65.5 $66.5 $71.4 $69.3 $65.5 $767.2 
1955—Sales 2,588 2,564 2,818 2,835 2,929 2,918 2,938 3,148 3,090 3,117 2,943 2,712 34,600 
Revenues $65.1 $66.2 $71.4 $71.2 $74.5 $72.5 $72.1 $77.5 $77.6 $81.0 $78.1 $73.0 $880.2 


Interruptible sales less important 





By BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


American Gas Association 


or the first time, the American Gas 

Association has developed estimates of 
monthly industrial use of natural gas, 
covering the period 1946-1955. These 
data, relating to both interruptible and 
firm sales of utilities and pipelines, re- 
flect the decreasing, but still important, 
reliance upon summer sales to industry 
as a load-balancing procedure for com- 
panies not possessing suitable under- 
ground storage facilities. 

Industrial sales and revenues during 
the ten-year period were 17.2 per cent 
and 14.6 per cent greater, respectively, 
during the summer months of July, Au- 
gust, and September than in the three 
winter months of January, February, and 
March. However, the percentage differ- 
ential between summer and winter sales 
of industrial gas has grown steadily 
smaller through the years, and the cor- 
tesponding revenue differential has de- 
clined even more sharply, as the cost per 
therm of industrial gas during the sum- 
mer has been reduced. 


ISSUE OF OCTOBER, 1956 


July sales increased from 1,199 mil- 
lion therms to 2,938 million between 
1946 and 1955, a gain of 145.1 per cent. 
Revenues from these sales increased from 
$19.5 million to $72.1 million, up 270.3 
per cent. In January 1955, industrial 
sales were 2,588 million therms, up 
147.8 per cent over the 1,045 million 
sold in January 1946. Revenues in Jan- 
uary 1955, were $65 million, an increase 
of 273.6 per cent over the $17.4 million 
received in 1946. 

A comparison of the price per therm 
for the ten-year period shows that in- 
dustrial sales during the summer months 
cost 2.07 cents per therm nationally, com- 
pared to 2.11 cents per therm for the 
winter months. Summer sales of indus- 
trial gas are relatively more important in 
the industrialized areas of the Northern 
states which are located at great distances 
from gas producing fields; users must 
pay more for transportation of gas than 
consumers in Southern states located 
nearer to gas fields. Many industrial users 


take advantage of the lower rates for in- 
terruptible service where such gas is 
available; this fact, combined with the 
preference for natural gas for industrial 
use and the desire on the part of gas com- 
panies for better annual load factors, has 
always served to stimulate summer sales 
to industry in certain localities. 
Annually, sales of natural gas for in- 
dustrial purposes increased from 14,020 
million therms in 1946 to 34,600 mil- 
lion therms in 1955, an increase of 146.8 
per cent. Revenues from these sales in- 
creased from $235 million in 1946 to 
$880 million in 1955, an increase of 
274.2 per cent. The nationally accepted 
indicator of industrial activity, compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board, showed 
that the increase in industrial production 
throughout the nation during the ten 
years was 54.4 per cent. The more rapid 
advance in industrial gas sales empha- 
sizes the increasingly important contribu- 
tion of natural gas to fostering the coun- 
try’s industrial potential. (Next page) 
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The larger increases in revenues than 
in sales can be attributed to several fac- 
tors. In many areas of the country local 
gas supplies are becoming depleted or in- 
adequate to meet the increased demands 
of the region. As a consequence, in- 


creased reliance must be placed upon gas 
transported over long distances which 
will frequently be more expensive to 
both the distributing utility and its cus- 
tomers because of the inherent costs of 
long distance transportation. A second 


factor is that increasing reliance Upon 
new pipelines constructed during a pp 
riod of inflated costs necessitates highe 
unit gas costs than formerly. Other fg. 
tors include field price increases apd 
higher operating expenses. 


Gas leads other fuels in heating nation’s homes 


bout 22.5 million American families 

now live in homes or apartments 
heated primarily by clean, modern gas 
heat, according to recent A. G. A. Bureau 
of Statistics estimates. Of this number, 
about 9.3 million families live in one, 
two, three, and four family houses that 
are centrally heated by “‘residential’” size 
automatic furnaces and boilers fired by 
gas. 

An additional 900 thousand families 
live in apartment houses—multi-family 
buildings—with central gas heat. 

An added 12.3 million families de- 
pend upon gas space heaters and floor 
and wall furnaces to provide heating 
comfort for their homes. 

For the first time, gas has become the 


nation’s principal fuel for central heat- 
ing of residences. Available data, sup- 
plemented by A. G. A. estimates, indi- 
cate that oil provides central heating to 
10.1 million dwelling units, while gas 
accounts for 10.2 million. During 1956, 
shipments of gas central heating units 
have exceeded oil burner shipments by a 
significant margin. 

The gas data include both homes on 
utility gas mains and those using lique- 
fied petroleum gas in bottles or tanks, 
and represent about 46 per cent of the 
more than 49 million occupied dwelling 
units in the U. S. as of mid-1956. Gas- 
heated homes, for all types of heating 
systems, outnumber by more than 50 per 
cent those using its nearest rival—liquid 


fuels—which account for about 30 per 
cent of occupied dwelling units. Dwel}. 
ings using coal, wood, electricity, and 
other fuels, as well as those few with po 
heating facilities, number about 24 per 
cent of the national total. The current gas 
househeating saturation of 46 per cent 
represents a sharp gain from the 1959 
level of 29 per cent which was reported 
in the last U. S. Census of Housing. The 
increased saturation reflects the continued 
high acceptance of gas heating in new 
homes, as well as the large number of 
conversions of older homes from other 
fuels, facilitated by increased supplies of 
natural gas from new pipeline construc. 
tion and underground storage develop. 
ment. 





New Jersey Gas Association elects Nicolson at annual meeting 


WHITCOMB NICOLSON, general su- 
. perintendent of the gas division of Public 
Service, was elected president of the New 
Jersey Gas Association at its 41st annual meet- 
ing at the Monmouth Hotel Sept. 7. He suc- 
ceeds Dale B. Otto, president of the New 
Jersey Natural Gas Company. 
About 400 gas officials and employees were 
assured by Dr. Frank T. Barr, senior engi- 
neering associate of the Esso Research and 


Engineering Co., that gas will not be replaced 
as a prime fuel with the advent of atomic 
energy. 

Dr. Barr said that atomic energy will be 
used for heat in industry, large power plants 
both on land and sea and in small plants 
where other fuels are not easily accessible, 
but gas and oil will continue to provide 
the best service to small users. 

He added that he has the highest hopes for 





Shown between sessions at NJGA annual meeting are (I. to r.): H. Whitcomb Nicolson, new president 
of group; C. S. Stackpole of A. G. A. who spoke at meeting; and Dale B. Otto, retiring president 
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radiation in the fields of processing oil and 
gas, but does not consider atomic energy asa 
competitor of the gas industry. Dr. Barr, who 
has been associated with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, added that it does not seem 
likely that atomic energy will be practical for 
automobiles or railroads, but experiments are 
being conducted with airplanes. He also said 
he believes it will be used for ships. 

C. S. Stackpole, managing director of the 
American Gas Association, related that the in- 
dustry is now heading for its biggest year in 
history, with nearly $17 billion in total assets, 
and serving 29 million customers. Mr. Stack- 
pole also said that gas is the leading source of 
central heating systems in the country, having 
10,200,000 units, which is 100,000 more than 
oil burners. 

Other officers elected by the association 
are: Theodore H. Kendall, president of the 
South Jersey Gas Co., first vice-president; 
W. T. Potter, Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas 
Co., second vice-president; and Frank C. Pes- 
veyc, Public Service, re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Otto reported on the year's activities of 
the association, and said the gas industry in 
New Jersey, as well as throughout the coun- 
try, “has enjoyed a rebirth of spirit.” 

Other speakers were Mr. Nicolson, who fe- 
lated many incidents in the life of a gas it 
dustry worker, and Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, 
staff speaker of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who urged strongly that in- 
dustry be left to free enterprise. 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


as utility and pipeline construction ex- 
C penditures during the second quarter 
of 1956 totaled $383 million, up 39.8 
per cent from the $274 million spent in 
the same quarter a year ago and up 31.2 
per cent over first quarter 1956 expendi- 
tures. Total estimated construction ex- 
penditures for 1956 are $1,628 million, 
representing an all-time high in construc- 
tion expenditures by the gas industry. 

Preliminary estimates of gas industry 
construction expenditures for 1957 indi- 
cate that over $1.9 billion will be spent 
in providing facilities to enable the in- 
dustry to meet the demands of its present 
customers, and anticipated additional 
customers to be added during the year. 

Total operating revenues of the gas 
utility and pipeline industry (including 
both pipeline sales for resale and dis- 
tribution company sales to ultimate con- 
sumers) for the 12 months ending June 
30, 1956 reached a record $5,750 mil- 
lion. This is a gain of $849 million, or 
17.3 per cent over the figure for the com- 
parable period one year earlier. Net op- 
erating revenues increased from $638 
million to $761 million in the same pe- 
tiod, a gain of 19.3 per cent. Net income 
during the cumulative period was $599 
million, an increase of 27.2 per cent over 
the $471 million for the similar period 
one year earlier. Tax accruals for the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1956 were 
$785 million or 13.7 per cent of total 
operating revenues received by the gas 
industry. This figure of $785 million is 
25.8 per cent greater than the total taxes 
of $624 million paid by the industry for 
the like period last year. Total taxes paid 
by the industry were 31.1 per cent greater 
than the net income available to stock- 
holders and for future expansion. Total 
operating revenue deductions of $4,989 
million represented 86.8 per cent of total 
operating revenues, slightly lower than in 
1955 when operating revenue deductions 

(Continued on page 28) 
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GAS INDUSTRY INCOME STATEMENTS 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

(REFERS TO ALL DISTRIBUTING UTILITIES AND PIPELINE COMPANIES) 

TOTAL INDUSTRY 


Twelve Months 
Ending June 30 


NATURAL GAS 


Twelve Months 
Ending June 30 














Per Cent Per Cent 
1956 1955 Change 1956 1955 Change 
Total operating revenues $5,750 $4,901 +17.3 $5,216 $4,437 +17. 
Operating expenses—operations 3,622 3,103 -+16.7 3,297. 2,809 -+17.4 
Operating exp int e 209 194 + 7.7 177 144 +79 
Operating expenses—Total 3,831 3,297 +16.2 3,474 2,973 +169 
Depreciation, retirements, depletion, 
amortization, etc. 373 342 + 9.1 345 317 + 88 
Federal income taxes 492 370 +33.0 449 336 +33.6 
All other taxes 293 254 +15.4 242 212 +14.2 
Total taxes 785 624 +25.8 691 548 -+26.1 
Total operating revenue deductions 4,989 4,263 +17.0 4510 3,838 -+17.5 
Net operating revenues 761 638 +193 706 599 +179 
Other income 55 44 +25.0 36 28 +28.6 
Gross income 816 682 +19.6 742 627. +183 
Interest on long-term debt 208 202 + 3.0 189 183 + 3.3 
Other income deductions 9 9 0.0 7 7 0.0 
Total income deductions 217 211 + 2.8 196 1909 + 3.2 
Net income 599 471 +27.2 546 437 +249 
GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING JULY 1956 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 
Per Cent 
1956 1955 Change 
Month of July 
All types of gas 4,272.1 4,203.1 + 16 
Natural Gas 4,106.2 4,006.9 + 2.5 
Other Gases 165.9 196.2 —15.4 
Twelve Months Ending July 31 
All types of Gas 70,731.6 64,726.3 + 93 
Natural Gas 67,057.8 61,278.8 + 9.4 
Other Gases 3,673.8 3,447.5 + 66 
Index of Monthly Utility Gas Sales 
(1947-49 = 100) 200.6 197.4 + 1.6 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS JULY 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 





July June 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1956 1955 Change 1956 1955 Change 
Industrial activity (1947-49 — 100) 136p 139 — 2.2 141 139 + 1.4 
Consumer prices (1947-49 — 100) 117.0 1147 + 2.0 1144.2 1144 +16 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 101.0 122.7 —17.7 104.0 1345 —22.7 
New Private construction expenditures 
($ million) 2,815 2862 — 1.6 2,730r 2,766 —13 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 153.7 1484 + 3.6 153.4 1457 + 53 
p. Preliminary. 
r. Revised. 
Table of sales of gas and electric appliances during July 1956 is on page 28. 
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Industrial relations round-table 








Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Do they come back after a strike ?—If 
Westinghouse’s experience is any criterion, 
a strike does not greatly upset the pattern 
of employee turnover. At the end of its 
156-day strike, 95 per cent of all employees 
returned to their jobs. 

If conditions had remained normal, turn- 
over for the strike period would be esti- 
mated at 4,275 employees. Actually, only 
3,713—five per cent of the 74,000 on payroll 
when the strike began—failed to report. 
Losses were lowest among engineers and 
scientists. Only 36 of the 6,000 graduate en- 
gineers on professional and technical as- 
signments decided to look elsewhere as a 
result of the five-month strike. 

No one would recommend a strike to cut 
down turnover. But the figures indicate that 
to workers, the long-range values of em- 
ployment greatly outweigh some of their 
shorter-range goals. 


@ Split dollar insurance—The Internal 
Revenue Service announced that premiums 
on “split dollar’ insurance paid by the em- 
ployer are not taxable to the employee. This 
is a reversal of its previous position. 

Split dollar insurance has been developed 
as a method of furnishing life insurance to 
employees at a lower cost than they would 
ordinarily pay. The plan works this way: 
The company takes out a life insurance pol- 
icy on the employee. The employee pays the 
first year's premium. From that point on 
the employer pays that part of the premium 
representing the cash surrender value for 
the year covered by the premium payment. 
The employee pays the difference between 
this amount and the full premium. 

The company is named the beneficiary for 
the cash surrender value to protect itself. 
The employee is named beneficiary for the 
remainder. The employee in effect gets term 
insurance at a very low rate. 


@ Books of the month—The Psychology of 
Industrial Conflict—Not, mind you, a how- 
to-do-it guide to better labor relations. No pat 
solutions offered. Rather, this book digs a 
bit deeper and offers an analysis of why 
workers join unions, why executives follow 
the polices they do in labor relations, tac- 
tics, strike pheromena, labor-management 
cooperation. Working from these psycho- 
logical factors, the book proposes general 
principles, and demonstrates their useful- 
ness with actual examples. Rough reading 
for the non-sophisticated; but very likely a 
new look at an old problem for the practi- 
tioner. By Ross Stagner. John Wiley & Sons, 
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Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
550 pages. $8. 


Personnel Management in Small Plants— 
Said to be designed to meet specifically the 
needs of the men responsible for handling per- 
sonnel in plants with less than 300 em- 
ployees. Under each of 31 major personnel 
functions—including personnel policies, re- 
cruitment and training, selection, induction, 
upgrading and retraining, wages, fringe bene- 
fits, safety and health, recreation, and the like 
—there is a complete description of the prin- 
ciples in the field and—perhaps even more 
valuable—empirical information on today’s 
prevailing practice in small plants; presented 
in the form of tables and text. 

The prevailing practice information is 
broken down into four sub-groups—companies 
with less than 25 employees, 25-74 employ- 
ees, 75-149 employees and 150-299 employees. 
This data was obtained by questionnaire and 
interview from 523 Ohio plants. By Alton W. 
Baker. Bureau of Business Research, College 
of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 288 pages. 
$4. 


@ Need engineers?—Some companies are 
backing up their recruiting program for 
1957 with an ad in Engineers’ Job Director 
(Decision, Inc., 1484 First National Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati 2). Your company’s story, 
under a carefully controlled plan, may be 
seen by some 25,000 engineering seniors. 


@ Golden Rules for managers—Do you 
wish to remind supervisors of their respon- 
sibility for treating employees consider- 
ately? And, also, to reassure employees that 
it is your desire? Then consider the latest 
gimmick they are using at Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (Cleveland). Each supervisor is 
presented with a plastic desk plaque which 
bears the following words: 

Mr. Manager . . . and Leader! 

1. Have you considered the effect of your 
decisions on your people? 

2. Have you announced them in advance? 

3. Have you given your people the reason 
why? 


The idea belongs to Ray Livingstone, 
Thompson’s VP for Human Relations. He 
designed the plaque, which cost about $1.40 
(2,000 were distributed). Livingstone rea- 
sons that workers who see this plaque on a 
supervisor's desk are reassured of -his—and 
the company’s—good intentions. 


@ NLRB rulings—Reinstatement denied 
strikers who cast doubt on employer's prod- 
uct—Strikers who warned the public in hand- 
bills that their employer's paint product might 


be inferior during the walkout because it was 
not made by “well trained, experienced em. 
ployees” are not entitled to reinstatement jp 
their jobs, a majority of the National Labor 
Relations Board holds. The majority says jt 
is applying the Supreme Court's doctrine ip 
the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co., but 
the minority of the Board (in this case, Mur. 
dock and Peterson) strongly contest this, 

The complainants in the case were only 
eight of 250 strikers. According to Murdock 
and Peterson, they were officials and leaders 
of the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
(now Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers) Io. 
cal that conducted the strike against Patter. 
son-Sargent Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Six 
who personally distributed the handbills are 
not reinstated. 

The handbills, headed “Beware Paint Sub- 
stitute,” said employees making BPS paint 
had been “forced on strike,’’ and as a result 
no paint was being made by Patterson-Sargent 
“by the well trained, experienced employees 
who have made the paint you have always 
bought.” It went on to say: 

“This is a warning. If you should happen 
to get paint which is made by any other than 
the regular, well trained, experienced work. 
ers, it might not do for what you want it to 
do. It could peel, crack, blister, scale or any 
one of many undesirable things that would 
cause you inconvenience, lost time and money.” 

The majority says the handbill “was in- 
tended to, and did, publicly impugn the qual- 
ity and useability of the respondent's prod- 
uct 


Union meetings held in defiance—NLRB 
counsel has ruled that for employees to hold 
union meetings on company premises, in de- 
fiance of company policy, is vot protected ac- 
tivity under the law. (NLRB General Admin- 
istrative Decision, Case No. K-353, April 9, 
1956.) 


Temporary employees and voting—A tem- 
porary employee, whose tenure of employ- 
ment is uncertain, is eligible to vote in a Na 
tional Labor Relations Board representation 
election. A temporary employee, acting as 4 
substitute for an absent regular employee, # 
not eligible to vote in such an election. 
(NLRB, Case No. 17-RC-2027, April 11, 
1956.) 


Notice of modification vs notice of termina 
tion of agreement—The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ruled that a notice of desire 
to modify a labor agreement, so worded 4s, 
in fact, to constitute a notice of termination, 
forestalls the automatic renewal of that agree- 
ment. (See Seaporcel Metals, Inc. and Sheet 
Metal Workers, Local 137; NLRB, Case No. 
2-RD-307, April 1, 1956.) 
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Tomorrow's incinerators___. 
(Continued from page 20) 
incineration were: 

1. Catalyst (platinum or palladium) 
impregnated on ceramics or metal; start- 
ing temperature of ignition 500-700°F. 
This is much lower than normal ignition 
temperature of “‘off gases’’ from garbage. 

2. Gas heated ceramics heated to a 
temperature of 1400-1500°F. 

3. Gas heated stainless steel grids 
heated to 1200°F plus. 

4. Smokeless combustion principle of 
downdraft combustion aided by a gas- 
fired after burner. 

5. Gas-fired after burner flame. The 
trick in this is to provide a big, hot flame 
which will burn in an atmosphere of 
smoke and flue gases from the incinera- 
ation chamber and to introduce addi- 
tional air for combustion. 

Another task was to develop an odor 
and smoke producing charge and a high 
temperature fire hazard charge, both sim- 
ulating severe conditions which might 
be encountered in residential use. This 
was done, using simulated daily charges 
of garbage and paper for the odor 
charge, and eight consecutive charges of 
shredded newspaper for the fire hazard 
charge. 

A major task was to develop tests for 
determining odor, smoke, and fly ash. 
This alone might have taken a lifetime 
to perfect so it was necessary to arrive at 
a practical solution in much less time. 
The instruments selected for this purpose 
are pictured. Odor is determined by 
smell, using three observers and com- 
paring the odor in the flue gases with 
that of burning newspaper. In effect, this 
test requires elimination of all offensive 
odor. 

More details on development of tests 
and test methods and other features of 
laboratory model incinerators are given 
in references listed at the end of this 
article. A complete research bulletin on 
this domestic incinerator research work is 
being prepared by the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories and will probably be available 
early in 1957. 

Improvements in A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements for Domestic Gas-Fired 
Incinerators have kept pace with research 
and development. The A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee on In- 
cinerators, with George M. Nash as 
chairman, has held many long meetings 
and has closely followed research devel- 
opments. Ten major changes appeared in 
the January, 1956 requirements which 
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were not in the 1953 requirements. 

These included a reduction in updraft 
during the test from .03” to .01”; re- 
quired operating and installation instruc- 
tions ; required pilot filters; flue gas tem- 
peratures limited to less than 1400°F; 
doubling of required size of ash recep- 
tacle size; approval on natural gas only 
as an optional feature; a new garbage- 
paper charge simulating household ref- 
use and charging over a period of four 
days’ time similar to domestic usage ; and 
smoke limited to not exceed 114 Ringle- 
man for eight minutes per day. 

Ten more major changes are proposed, 
pending field tests on new incinerators 
this year, for effective date of January, 
1958. In those requirements it is pro- 
posed to require the four-day garbage 
charge to be so completely burned as to 
leave only five ounces, per bushel of in- 
cinerator capacity, of uncarbonized ma- 
terial; and that smoke and fly ash shall 
not exceed Bacharach smoke scale No. 4 
for ten consecutive minutes; odor at any 
time shall not exceed that of burning 
two newspaper sheets as determined by 
three observers ; fly ash particles shall not 
exceed 150 microns; and no observable 
smoke shall escape into the test room 
from the incinerator doors or joints. 


New models comply 

No contemporary incinerator would 
meet these requirements at the time they 
were proposed. However, two research 
models and two manufacturers’ field test 
models have complied with these pro- 
posed requirements to date. The manu- 
facturers, through GAMA, have asked 
that no new incinerator requirements for 
1957 be proposed, and that field trials 
of these new models be conducted during 
1956. Based on these field trials, the pro- 
posed requirements for 1958 be revised 
as may be necessary; and as of January 
1, 1959, all incinerators listed as A. G. A. 
approved shall comply with the new pro- 
posed 1958 requirements. These plans 
are subject to consideration by all in- 
terested parties before they are con- 
summated. 

Stimulated by A. G. A. research, by 
the pressure of restrictive air pollution 
regulations, and the large potential 
market for good incinerators, several 
manufacturers have done a great deal of 
research and development work. Two 
manufacturers’ models of smokeless, 
odorless, and fly-ash free incinerators, 
ready for field trial, which have passed 
both the A. G. A. approval requirements 


effective in 1956 and the more realistic 
requirements proposed for 1958, are 
shown as well as the Battelle and 
A. G. A. Laboratories models which have 
also passed these tests. 

The manufacturer's model in process 
of A. G. A. testing at present is shown 
in Fig. 3. It is known to this author that 
at least four other manufacturers are well 
advanced in the design and testing in 
their own laboratories of units to comply 
with the proposed new requirements. 

The new Majestic incinerator is shown 
in Fig. 4. The round tube extending 
across the incinerator just above the grate 
has the burner inside of it and is open 
on the bottom side. Radiant heat from 
this tube causes the refuse to ignite and 
burn and the smoke and flue gas travel 
is downward through the combustion 
area and into the open bottom portion of 
this horizontal tube. Since the tube is 
completely filled with fire and the rec- 
tangular box at the back for the 90° turn 
is also full of fire, the smoke and odor 
are burned before they rise through the 
stainless steel pipe in the back and reach 
the outlet of the incinerator. 

A barometric type control regulates 
the air inlet to the top of the combustion 
area and also allows secondary air to 
enter into the smokestack in order to 
keep it cooled as the heat and draft in- 
crease. The controls are mounted in a 
housing on the front. The early models 
will have a timer that can be set manu- 
ally to different lengths of time, but with 
instructions to set it to the full period for 
the type of garbage being burned. 

The new Waste King incinerator is 
shown in Fig. 5. Incineration takes place 
through the horizontal metal tube. The 
ceramic catalyst is heated by the flue 
gases rising from the vertical section of 
the tube. Smoke and odor are consumed 
in this second stage of combustion. Fly 
ash striking the ceramic baffles is de- 
flected downward into the fly ash trap 
and continues to fall into the ash pan be- 
low. Flue draft is regulated by a baro- 
metric duct. 

The next step in this program appears 
to be for manufacturers to distribute and 
sell their new incinerators for thorough 
field trial this year and for other manu- 
facturers to complete their new designs 
and a field test program. It is hoped that 
gas companies will support this program. 
A demonstration of the A. G. A. re- 
search models is to be scheduled in 1956 
and a research bulletin is planned for 
early 1957. (Turn to page 34) 
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Diagram summarizes flame characteristics of PE gas 1 





oe Report of 
a PAR activity A Investiga- 
tions (U. S. 


Bureau of Mines R.I. 5225) entitled 
“Fundamental Flashback, Blowoff, and 
Yellow-Tip Limits of Fuel Gas-Air 
Mixtures,” was released by the Bureau 
of Mines on July 31, 1956. In it the 
authors, Joseph Grumer, Margaret E. 
Harris and Valeria R. Rowe, all of the 
Division of Explosives Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., summarize present 
theoretical knowledge and _ experi- 
mental data pertaining to the funda- 
mental flashback, blowoff and yellow- 
tip limits of fuels likely to appear in 
the lines of gas distributors. 

Most of the information presented 
was obtained by the authors under a 
cooperative working contract with 
American Gas Association, a PAR 
Project entitled “Study of Combustion 
Characteristics of Fuel Gases.”’ It was 
sponsored by the Supervising Com- 
mittee for Project PDC-3-GU and the 
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Technical Advisory Group for General 
Utilization Research. 

The primary purpose of this investi- 
gation was to study the fundamental 
combustion characteristics of fuel 
gases; in particular, as they affect flash- 
back, blowoff and yellow-tipping. The 
fuels considered included mixtures of 
methane, ethane, propane, butane, eth- 
ylene, propylene, butylene, acetylene, 
benzene, toluene, hydrogen, carbon mon- 
oxide, oxygen, nitrogen and carbon di- 
oxide. 

Results showed that within wide 
limits, the combustion characteristics 
of the fuel gas can be determined, with- 
out reference to particular burners. 
These limits are presented in the re- 
port as a new type of flame-character- 
istics diagram, showing regions of 
blowoff, flashback, stable blue flames, 
and yellow-tipped flames. 

The report is of particular value to 
the gas industry in that it provides a 
ready reference for obtaining these 


Bureau of Mines personnel man apparatus for flame tests 


limits. In a practical application where 
approximate values are adequate, these 
new data can save the time and expense 
of procuring gases and running these 
tests with appliances. 

The flame characteristics diagram of 
PE gas 1, shown on this page, figured 
in a test use of the new information. 
The desk evaluation of PE gas 1 was in 
line with subsequent field experience. 

In another recent application, burn- 
ers in a furnace for preheating steel- 
making materials with natural gas were 
redesigned, using these data as a guide. 
Maximum input rates of gas and of ait 
were considerably increased. Referring 
to the sample flame-characteristics dia- 
gram above input or port loading at the 
flame port increases with increasing 
values of the ordinate, primary aeration 
(per cent primary air) at the flame port 
decreases with increasing values of the 
abscissae. 

The stable blue-flame region marks 
the area where flashback, blowoff and 
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yellow-tipping are absent on flame 
ports represented by the specified co- 
ordinates. Yellow-tipped flames occur 
on large ports, to the right of the line 
labeled F,, and on small ports, to the 
tight of each labeled curve. 

At this point the reader must be re- 
minded that the purpose of this investi- 
gation has been to provide a theoretical 
foundation and data covering the flash- 
back, blowoff and yellow-tipping char- 
acteristics of fuel gases, as distinct from 
factors inherent in the burner or appli- 
ance design. In other words, these stud- 
ies were not designed as application 
research but as a foundation for the 
solution of industrial problems. 

From a practical point of view, the 
resulting picture is incomplete because 
information is still needed on air en- 
trainment, the interaction of adjacent 
ports, the effect of port direction, the 
effect of flow and chemical content of 
“secondary air,” etc. When such infor- 
mation is available, it should be pos- 
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sible to coordinate the present report 
with new information on burner and 
appliance design characteristics. 

Although detailed burner and appli- 
ance data at the drafting-desk level are 
not given, very limited experience to 
date indicates that the data in this re- 
port are rough approximations of the 
behavior of contemporary burners and 
therefore can serve as a guide in prac- 
tical applications. However until fur- 
ther research is completed, they can be 
considered only as a guide. 

This cooperative investigation of the 
Bureau of Mines and A. G. A. was in- 
itiated in 1950. Work on the problem 
had been done at the Bureau in earlier 
years. Report of Investigations 5225 
covers all pertinent information ob- 
tained up to April 1955, except for in- 
formation on predicting exchangeabil- 
ity of fuel gases and on flashback on 
turndown. These latter topics are 
treated in references to be found in a 
special bibliography in the report. 
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.- YELLOW-TIPPED AERATED FLAMES 


Flame characteristics of a variety of gases burned through various ports are illustrated above 
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The report contains 199 pages, 87 
figures, about 80 pages of tabulated 
data and sample calculations. It is be- 
lieved to present fundamental flash- 
back and blowoff characteristics for all 
fuel-gas mixtures that may be of in- 
terest to the gas industry. 

These are expressed as critical 
boundary velocity gradients for flames 
in free air on burners with ports at 
room temperature and pressure. Burner 
aeration is characterized by the param- 
eter, fraction of stoichiometric. These 
basic limits are explained, values are 
presented, and calculation procedure 
given for deriving corresponding val- 
ues of port loading and per cent pri- 
mary air. Sample problems are worked 
out step by step. 

Fundamental yellow-tipping charac- 
teristics of fuel gases have been dis- 
covered and measured for burners in 
free air with ports at room temperature 
and pressure. These constant yellow- 
tip limits which occur on rather large 
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ports only, are the basis of a graphical 
method for correlating yellow-tipping 
over the range of practical port diam- 
eters. Sample problems are given. 

The influence of port shape, depth 
and temperature on the basic flashback, 
blowoff and yellow-tip characteristics 
of fuel gases has been studied to es- 
tablish fundamental relationships be- 
tween these factors. 

A section on definitions and nomen- 
clature is included for ready reference. 


As the necessary concepts and units 
employed in the report may be new to 
many in the gas industry, special effort 
is made throughout to define, explain 
and illustrate. This treatment should 
prove particularly useful to universities 
offering courses on the combustion of 
gaseous fuels. 

The fundamental concepts and prin- 
ciples presented in the report should be 
widely applicable in training engineers 
for the gas industry and in further de- 


veloping a science of gas-burner an 
appliance design. Fundamental! know). 
edge often is applied more effectively 
by industry than by the researchers who 
supply such knowledge. It is with thi 
in mind that the gas engineer is invited 
to acquaint himself with the concepts 
and data presented in this report. Cop. 
ies may be obtained from either Ameri. 
can -Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. or the U,§ 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh 13. 





Facts and figures 
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of $4,263 million were 87.0 per cent of 
operating revenues of $4,901 million. 
Shipments of automatic gas water heat- 
ers in July totaled 253,300 units, up 15.5 
per cent from the 219,300 units shipped 
during July 1955. This represented the 
greatest percentage gain registered this 
year. Shipments for the first seven months 
of 1956 of 1,709,800 units were 5.3 per 
cent greater than the comparable cumula- 
tive period of last year. Gas range ship- 
ments of 146,800 units were up slightly 
from the 146,300 units shipped during 
July 1955. Total gas range shipments 
during the first seven months of this year 
were 1,158,300 units, down 9.5 per cent 
from the first seven months of 1955. 
Gas-fired central heating equipment 
shipped during July totaled 96,600 units, 
up 14.2 per cent from the 84,600 units 
shipped during July 1955. During this 
same period 62,100 oil-fired burner in- 
stallations were made, down 13.2 per 
cent from the 71,600 units shipped dur- 


ing the same month a year ago. For the 
first seven months of this year, shipments 
of gas-fired central heating equipment 
totaled 548,600 units. Oil-fired burner 
installations were estimated at 331,600 
units during this same period. 

Housing starts during July were off 
17.7 per cent from a year ago. There 
were 101,000 new homes started as 
against 122,700 units in July 1955 and 
104,000 units in June of this year. During 
the first seven months of this year hous- 
ing starts totaled 676,200 units, down 
17.4 per cent from the 818,300 homes 
started during the first seven months of 
1955. This decline in new housing starts 
will affect appliance shipments in the 
months ahead. Current expectations are 
that 1956 new housing starts will aggre- 
gate 1.1 million units. 

Automatic gas clothes dryers shipped 
during the month of July totaled 24,800 
units up 46.1 per cent over July 1955 
shipments. Electric dryer shipments dur- 
ing the same month totaled 92,800 units, 
up 113.0 per cent over a year ago. During 
the first seven months of this year gas 


SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING JULY 1956 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 





Seven Months 
Ending 








July 1956 
Per Cent 
Units Change 
RANGES 
Gas 146,800 + 03 
Electric 91,200 — 1.3 


WATER HEATERS 


Gas 253,300p + 15.5 

Electric 72,100 — 7.9 
GAS HEATING 

Furnaces 71,700p + 11.0 

Boilers 6,000p — 11.8 

Conversion Burners 18,900 + 43.2 
DRYERS 

Gas 24,800 -+ 46.1 

Electric 92,800 -+113.0 
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June 1956 July 31, 1956 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Units Change Units Change 
169,500 —16.9 1,158,300 — 9.5 
96,600 —15.9 817,300 — 63 
242,300 + 67 1,709,800 + 5.3 
78,600 —168 525,500 — 6.6 
73,300p — 1.1 428,900 + 47 
7400 + 4.2 43,000 +168 
14,500 — 9.4 76,700 + 9.6 
16,700 —18 186,100 -+21.8 
41,700 —22.1 538,000 -+22.4 


dryer shipments totaled 186,100 units, 
up 21.8 per cent over the comparable 
cumulative period of last year. Electric 
dryer shipments increased 22.4 per cent 
to a total of 538,000 units during the 
same cumulative period. 

Gas appliance data relate to manufac. 
turers’ shipments by the entire industry 
compiled by the Gas Appliance Manufac. 
turers Association. Industry-wide electric 
appliance statistics are based on data com. 
piled by the National Electric Manufac. 
turers Association and are reprinted by 
GAMA in its releases. Data relating to 
oil-fired burner installations are compiled 
by Fuel Oil and Oil Heat. Data on both 
gas and electric dryer shipments are te. 
leased regularly by the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers Association. 

Total sales of the gas utility and pipe. 
line industry to ultimate customers dur- 
ing July 1956 amounted to 4,272 million 
therms, an increase of 1.6 per cent over 
sales of 4,203 million therms in July 
1955. As of July 1, 1956, 29.2 million 
customers (excluding approximately 
238,000 customers receiving liquefied 
petroleum gas through utility mains) 
were receiving utility gas. This was an 
increase of 4.4 per cent above the 28.0 
million customers served a year earlier. 
Industrial sales during July of this year 
increased approximately 5.3 per cent over 
the same month of last year. Industrial 
production, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board index, was 136 (1947- 
1949 = 100), down 2.2 per cent from 
July of last year. The decline was pri- 
marily the result of the steel strike which 
occurred during the month. The Associa- 
tion July index of gas utility and pipe 
line sales is 200.6 (1947-1949 = 100). 

During the 12 months ending July 
31, 1956, total utility and pipeline sales 
of gas aggregated 70.7 billion therms as 
compared to 64.7 billion therms sold in 
the comparable cumulative period end- 
ing July 31, 1955. This represented a 
9.4 per cent gain in sales. 
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As utility plants expand, clear and 


brief reports serve as guide to enlightened management 


Plant reports for management 
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By A. C. MARTINSON 


Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation 
Houston, Texas 


o perform maximum service to his 
seen the property accountant 
must examine problems from manage- 
ment’s viewpoint. The usefulness of his 
records is in direct proportion to his 
success in keeping abreast of the chang- 
ing needs of his company. 

A primary purpose of the property 
accountant is to serve the other depart- 
ments of his company. He must supply 
reports which will be useful tools for 
management, for the engineer, for the 
tax and insurance departments and for 
others as occasion demands. 

His reports must impart a clear and 
unmistakable message to the reader. 
The establishment of sound policies 
with regard to capital expenditures is 
an important responsibility of top man- 
agement. Prudent development of such 
policies today demands a talent that can 
come only from an enlightened man- 
agement. 

As our plants expand, our reports 
necessarily become more elaborate. The 
mere process of reading such reports, 
to say nothing of studying and under- 
standing them completely, becomes 
more and more complex. We in prop- 





Presented at the National Conference of Elec- 
tric and Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, N. Y., April 16-18, 1956. 
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erty record departments must contin- 
ually contrive ways of meeting manage- 
ment’s increasing needs for more 
tightly drawn summaries. 

Our emphasis must be focused upon 
carefully planned and carefully en- 
gineered summary statements. The nar- 
rative descriptions we use in such state- 
ments must be brief, clear and unmis- 
takable. We must reduce the over-all 
volume of material being sent “up- 
ward.” At the same time, we must 
strive to make top management reports 
more comprehensive and less difficult 
to understand. 

In discussing the most important 
aspects of utility plant reports and re- 
porting, our comments fall naturally 
into three separate categories: monthly 
reports, special reports and annual re- 
ports. 


Monthly reports 

A questionnaire circulated in 1953 to 
approximately 50 public utility com- 
panies, of which 35 replied, indicated 
that all companies responding were 
preparing either monthly or quarterly 
reports of construction expenditures. 
Additionally, in 40 per cent of the com- 
panies responding to the questionnaire, 
plant accounting personnel were pre- 
paring a construction budget report. 

It is our opinion that a single ex- 
penditure-budget comparison report 
should be submitted to management. 


Obviously, if the comparisons were to 
be reported at the work order level, 
such a report would be much too volu- 
minous. This can be avoided by a func- 
tional grouping of work orders at the 
budget level. 

For instance, when management 
presents its annual capital expenditure 
budget to the board of directors, the 
individual minor or mass projects could 
be summarized by functional budget 
groups. Major projects should be identi- 
fied separately as specific budget items. 
The individual work projects could be 
accorded identifying numbers, sub- 
sidiary to the related budget number, 
for either functional or geographic 
segregations. 

With this basic budgetary structure, 
cost comparisons could then be readily 
summarized into budget level report- 
ing. To further reduce reporting vol- 
umes, we should seek management con- 
currence in our efforts to minimize the 
number of specific budgets by increas- 
ing limitations on projects includible 
in the functional budgets. 

Generally, for the purposes of peri- 
odic financial reports, top management 
information, directors’ approval and 
certain others, reporting need not be 
made below the budget level. Those 
interested in details at the individual 
work project level would obtain such 
information from special reports or 
from other sources. Additionally, clas- 
sification of construction costs for rate 
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case and other emergency purposes can 
be accomplished more expeditiously at 
the budget level. 

As in the case of construction budg- 
ets, the establishment of companion 
functional or specific retirement budg- 
ets will minimize the volume of report- 
ing necessary with respect to retirement 
work in progress. 

The requirements of reporting utility 
plant in service to public authorities, such 
as tax and regulatory bodies, generally 
necessitate some segregation of the plant 
accounts by geographical locations. This 
generally involves the assigning of a mul- 
tiplicity of additional control accounts, 
particularly for those natural gas trans- 
mission companies and others who have 
facilities located in several states and 
crossing a number of state boundaries. 

For monthly financial report pur- 
poses it would seem desirable to sum- 
marize these geographic control ac- 
counts into over-all company account 
totals. These could be segregated by 
gross additions, gross retirements and 
transfers for the current month, for the 
year to date and for the total to date. 


Special reports 

In the category of special reports are 
many plant studies undertaken for 
management. Some are recurring, some 
are non-recurring, and others are of a 
special nature depending upon a par- 
ticular need. For our discussion here 
we have elected to present an outline 
of a construction cost progress report 
for a major construction project. 

Under the present rules of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, certificates of 
convenience and necessity covering 
large projects are granted by the Com- 
mission with a condition regarding the 
filing of certain periodic reports. One 
of these conditions requires the filing, 
within six months after completion of 
a certified project, of an actual project 
cost summary, compared with the es- 
timated project cost included in the 
certificate application. This require- 
ment also calls for an explanation of all 
overruns and underruns. 

Usually the certificate application 
provides for an estimate of the cost of 
each geographic segment of property 
which is proposed to be constructed. 
In many instances, particularly in a 
looping project for a gas transmission 
line, this could mean a multiplicity of 
individual work projects. 

Cost progress reporting to manage- 
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ment at the level of individual work 
orders or similar project segments 
could result in a voluminous and little- 
used report. Consolidating segments of 
like character, segregated only by major 
cost components, will reduce the vol- 
ume and provide the desired tight sum- 
mary. Proper pre-planning of the re- 
port, including tailoring to fit the 
essential cost elements of the project, 
will furnish the vital information nec- 
essary for it to fulfill its primary objec- 
tive of enlightening management as to 
financing and other needs. 

The effectiveness of cost progress 
reporting is largely dependent upon 
accurately forecasting from time to 
time the additional cost to complete a 
project. The coding of all purchase 
order commitments by major types of 
materials and equipment and the cost- 
ing of contract work awarded on the 
basis of estimated number of work 
units to be accomplished will provide 
realistic information for cost forecast- 
ing. 

Adding these outstanding commit- 
ments at the end of each reporting 
period to the same character of costs 
then accumulated by work orders on 
the company’s books, along with es- 
timates of anticipated costs not com- 
mitted, will provide a reasonably accu- 
rate forecast of total project costs. 
Prompt detection of overruns can be 
made far in advance of the actual re- 
cording on the books of many of those 
costs. 


Annual reports 

To arouse a receptive attitude and 
invite reader interest, the utility’s an- 
nual report of its most important asset 
—utility plant—should be tailored to 
provide easy access to the report’s es- 
sential information. Because it is the 
only report of its kind which will pro- 
vide management with a complete de- 
scription and costed inventory of the 
investment in plant property and 
equipment, it must be “boiled down” 
for the busiest executives. 

Our concept of a suggested approach 
tc achieve this desired result is to pre- 
pare the report by certain functional 
sections. The transmission properties 
of a natural gas company, for instance, 
generally comprise purchase lines, sales 
lines, main lines, compressor stations, 
measurement and odorization stations, 
dwellings, field offices, warehouses and 
other facilities. A section in the report 





Nuff said 


. . . . Now that he [Sidney J. Wein. 
berg] is off Sears’ board and on Gep, 
eral Electric's, G. E. devices abound 
[in his home]; the only heretical item 
is a gas range. Ralph J. Cordiner, the 
president of G. E., inspected the 
kitchen one day, and reproved Wein. 
berg for this lapse. 

“It’s not my fault,” Weinberg te. 
plied apologetically. “Our cook won't 
let us have an electric stove.”—From 

“Director’s Director,” a profile 
of Sidney J. Weinberg in The 
New Yorker of Sept. 8, 1956. 


for each functional group, briefly de. 
scribing the property unit, its geo. 
graphic location, and its cost will serve 
to point out all salient facts concerning 
the property and save the reader's time 
which otherwise would be spent study. 
ing voluminous details. 

This same pattern of reporting can 
be followed for the gas gathering, dis. 
tribution and general plant properties. 
To fulfill its primary objective, the re. 
port should include a summary of these 
functional plant segregations. Addi. 
tionally, the report should include a 
summary of the property values by 
classified plant accounts and by the 
states in which located. 

Obviously, this form of report pres- 
entation does not provide cost informa- 
tion at the retirement unit level but, 
here again, personnel requiring such 
details would look to the continuing 
property record for their needs. Man- 
agement personnel charged with re- 
sponsibility for portions of a company’s 
operations will find that a plant invest- 
ment presentation in this form will be 
easy to read and to understand. Addi- 
tionally, you will find that such infor- 
mational reports will save many over- 
time dollars and duplicated efforts so 
often spent for single purpose studies 
throughout the year. 


[A limited number of copies of this 
paper with illustrative forms attached 
are available. A study of these forms 
may be helpful to those who wish to 
explore further the subject of Utility 
Plant Reports for Management. Ad- 
dress Accounting Section, A. G. A 
Headquarters—Ed. } 
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Natural gas fuels irrigation pumps 











Nebraskans now use natural gas to fuel the pump that sends water flowing through the thirsty land 


recent article in the Nebraska Farmer 


brings to light a most useful applica- 
tion of natural gas—to fuel irrigation 
well pumps. While this form of utiliza- 
tion is not entirely new, the vital need 
for farm irrigation and the proximity of 
natural gas lines, resulting in an attrac- 
tive price for this fuel, has given it 
added emphasis. 

In the south central part of Nebraska, 
there has been a literal stampede to ir- 
tigation. The weather has been very dry 
in this particular area for the past sev- 
etal years and any sound idea to promote 
irtig2tion has been accepted with enthu- 
siasr:. Pipeline developments of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Company 
have resulted in the availability of natu- 
tal gas to fuel irrigation well pumps. 
During the summer of 1954 the first 
line built expressly for this purpose was 
put into service. 

“Since that time,” the article states, 
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“the idea of farmer-built project lines 
has grown like Topsy. At present, 20 
counties in Nebraska and four in Kansas 
have irrigation line projects. The total 
number of natural gas meters on irriga- 
tion wells in the 20 Nebraska counties 
is 1,594 and they required a total of 370 
miles of farmer-built distribution pipe- 
line as well as 148 miles of service 
lines.” 

Some 2,000 irrigation wells are now 
serviced by the gas company. 

The projects are developed by the 
farmers themselves. The farmers who 
plan to drill irrigation wells, often 
joined by townspeople who eventually 
will get: gas service, form a committee 
to collect the necessary information and 
meet with the gas company to work out 
the details. Costs are proportioned among 
the farmers and towns, if towns are in- 
cluded in the project. 

“Cost of construction of the rural dis- 


tribution lines from the transmission line 
is paid for by the farmers who also pro- 
vide free right-of-way. The gas company 
builds the rural lines for the farmers on 
an actual-cost, non-profit basis. After 
construction, title to the lines is vested 
in the company which assumes full re- 
sponsibility. 

“For a period of five years, new cus- 
tomers connecting to the project lines 
make an equitable contribution which 
is rebated on a pro rata basis to all those 
who have previously contributed. Many 
of the irrigation farmers have received 
as rebates a substantial amount of their 
initial contributions.” 

One farmer stated that conversion 
paid for itself in a year and a half. His 
records show that pumping from a 204 
foot well at 700 gallons per minute with 
a lift of 165 feet, cost $1,100 in 1953. 
Last year, with natural gas powering his 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Hotel show 
to highlight 


gas equipment 











Hotel show space 
meeting of the A. 








he National Hotel Exposition will be 

held this year in New York's new 
Coliseum during the week of November 
12. Once again the A. G. A. Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section will spon- 
sor the combined commercial gas exhibit 
with more cooperating exhibitors than 
ever before. 

Covering nearly 4,000 square feet on 
the street floor just to the right of the 
main entrance, 14 manufacturers of com- 
mercial cooking equipment and allied 
appliances will show their latest models 
under the Blue Flame Banner. 

Several new pieces of heavy duty 
equipment will be on view for the thou- 
sands of visitors who will attend from all 
parts of the country. New high-input top 
burners on ranges which are faster than 
anything previously available and the 
popular gas-fired simulated charcoal 
broilers will be some of the new features 
to be seen. Deck ovens now available 
which are faster and have more even heat 
distribution will also be seen for the 
first time. 

All this and more will be on display 
in this new exposition hall which was 
built to provide the ultimate in display 
and visitor facilities. 
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Those cooperating exhibitors which 
will be in the gas area are: Anetsberger 
Brothers, Inc., Northbrook, IIl.; The 
G. S. Blodgett Co. Inc., Burlington, Vt. ; 
Cecilware-Commodore Products Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; Char-Rock Products, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; Cleveland Range Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Gas Consumers Serv- 
ice, New York, N. Y.; B. H. Hubbert & 
Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; and Kewanee 
Industrial Washer Corp., Kewanee, Illi- 
nois. 

Also, Magic Chef, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Malleable Steel Range Mfg. 
Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Martin Oven 
Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., Youngwood, Pa.; 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Garland Range Division—Welbilt 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; and American 
Gas Association. 

One feature of the 1956 Hotel Show 
will be the “Show Diner” built by Ma- 
hony Diners, Inc., South Kearny, New 
Jersey. In this mammoth diner to be de- 
livered in the north Jersey area after the 
show, all the cooking equipment will be 
gas. Commercial gas men attending the 
show are urged to view this interesting 
exhibit as they make the rounds in the 


allocation was the topic of discussion at the recent 
G. A. Committee on Displays at National Expositions 


Coliseum. 

The diner on exhibit is being con- 
structed in two sections, each measuring 
54-feet by 14-feet. The rear section con- 
tains the kitchen and part of the dining 
room, completely outfitted with booths, 
tables and cooking equipment as it leaves 
the plant. 

The front section contains the dining 
area and entrance, including counter and 
chair back stools, booths and tables and 
service equipment. Together with the 
portable motel, also built by Mahony 
Diners, it is the largest single exhibit 
ever planned for the new Coliseum, or 
any trade show in New York City. 

The diner seats 86 and contains all 
necessary gas cooking and service equip- 
ment and facilities including its own 
bakery. The equipment incorporates all 
the latest developments of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers in the food serv- 
ice industry. In operation, the diner 
should serve more than 1,200 patrons 
each day with peak capacities up to 2,500 
to 3,000 in a 24-hour period. Modern 
diner-restaurants are the most compact, 
efficient and high profit establishments 
in the restaurant industry today. 

A highlight of Hotel Show Week and 
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Joe Jewell and W. M. Morris of Welbilt Corporation discuss 
new line with C. S. Stackpole and M. A. Combs of A. G. A. 


which has now become a tradition will 
be the Commercial Gas _ Breakfast. 
Wednesday morning at the Hotel St. 
Moritz, gas men, manufacturers of com- 
mercial gas equipment and representa- 
tives of publications in the volume feed- 
ing field will sit down together at this 
ninth annual breakfast. 

The guests at the breakfast will have 
the opportunity of hearing another side 
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of the volume feeding industry discussed. 
Mrs. Hilda L. Watson, director of edu- 
cation, American Hotel Association, will 
be the speaker. Previous to joining 
AHA, Mrs. Watson had done consid- 
erable consulting work on commercial 
food service operations, including an im- 
portant food project at the famous Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo. She was one of the 
first Cornell University Hotel School 








All the cooking equipment will be gas in this “Show Diner,” to be on 
exhibit at the 1956 Hotel Show. The builders are Mahony Diners, Inc. 


graduates and since then, on occasion, 
has taught there. Most recently she was 
head of the City of San Francisco’s school 
cafeteria system. With this background, 
a most interesting talk is in store for all 
attending this annual affair. 

During the week committee meetings 
having to do with the commercial gas 
phases of Section activities will be held 
in the Hotel St. Moritz. 





Mrs. America grand finals to be held at Fort Lauderdale 


ie IMPORTANT 
| PAR activity developments in the 

gas industry’s Mrs. 
America promotion for 1957 include the se- 
lection of a new site for the grand finals, the 
co-sponsorship of a leading national maga- 
zine and the appointment of a special assistant 
to the Mrs. America campaign. 

S. F. Wikstrom, coordinator of advertising 
and promotion for the American Gas Associa- 
tion, chief sponsor of the Mrs. America Con- 
test, has just announced that Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., will be the site for the crowning of the 
next Mrs, America the week of May 7-14. 

The change from Ellinor Village at Day- 
tona Beach, where for the past three years 
contestants were housed in identical gas- 
equipped cottages, to the new Beach Club Ho- 
tel at Fort Lauderdale, will place greater em- 
Phasis on the grand finals. Now, for the first 
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time, the public will be invited to observe the 
49 state finalists at their various sewing, cook- 
ing, meal planning, and similar homemaking 
assignments on the stage of the Memorial Au- 
ditorium. 

Exclusive magazine rights to the endorse- 
ment of “Mrs. America” have been made 
to Woman's Home Companion, circulation 
4,500,000. Companion will join with the gas 
industry in its search for the nation’s out- 
standing homemaker. The January issue of 
Companion will announce the start of the 
1957 campaign and will include an entry 
blank for women wishing to enter the contest. 

Thomas J. Fagan has been appointed to 
assist A. G. A. during the 1957 campaign. 
He will work closely with gas companies and 
leading industries who are co-sponsors of the 
Mrs. America contest. Gas companies in all of 
the 48 states and the District of Columbia will 


conduct local and state-wide contests prior to 
the grand finals. The selection of the next 
Mrs. America will be made the night of May 
14 from the stage of the Memorial Audi- 
torium at Fort Lauderdale. 

The present Mrs. America, Mrs. Cleo 
Maletis of Portland, Ore., is a graduate home 
economist and the mother of three boys. Her 
prizes, totalling more than $15,000, include 
a complete New Freedom Gas Kitchen and 
Laundry, a DeSoto automobile, a trip to Eu- 
rope with her husband, a selection of modern, 
fully automatic gas appliances for her home, 
and a host of other top prizes. 

The national search for the nation’s num- 
ber one homemaker places the emphasis on 
homemaking abilities rather than beauty. Any 
American woman who is married and manag- 
ing a home is eligible to enter the Mrs. Amer- 
ica contest. 
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Accident prevention 
(Continued from page 11) 


suggested that many of the hazards of 
highway constructions and crossing could 
be avoided by careful planning of work 
and rights-of-way. Other speakers, who 
used slides to illustrate the problems con- 
fronted and their solutions, were E. E. 
Taylor, Southern California Gas Co.; 
T. M. Gray, Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 
and A. G. Guell, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc. 

Two films, one dealing with fire-fight- 
ing and the other with employee indoctri- 
nation, were shown. The first, a dramatic 
motion picture in color, was taken at the 
scenes of actual fire prevention demon- 
strations held for Columbia Gas System 
employees. C. H. Lewis, Columbia Gas 
System Service Corporation, provided 
the commentary. The latter, a sound- 
slide film produced by Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., was presented by John Calla- 
han of that company. 

A vital aspect of gas industry safety 
was discussed by a panel led by D. E. 
Whipkey, New York State Natural Gas 
Corporation. The subject was safety pro- 
cedures when working on high pressure 
lines and services. While all the speakers 
described methods used by their own 
companies, two prefaced their remarks 
with challenging statements. 

The use of the phrase ‘high pressure” 
was decried as meaningless and need- 
lessly alarming by R. L. Conway Jr., 
United Gas Corporation. He said that 
while 20 or 30 psi may be considered 


high pressure by a distribution company, 
750 psi might be normal for a transmis- 
sion company and ten times that pressure 
is often encountered during the produc- 
tion of natural gas. He asked for clarifi- 
cation and better terminology as an aid 
to public understanding and good will. 

I. R. Dohr, Consumers Power Co., 
asked for a review of safety practices in 
the light of the recognition of escaping 
raw gas as the most hazardous working 
condition in the gas industry. “If your 
company and my company, which add 
up to the industry, have not definitely and 
specifically classified this work as ‘most 
hazardous,’ can we say that we have the 
proper respects for the hazards and are 
we in a position to cope effectively with 
these hazards ?”” Mr. Dohr asked. 

An answer to Mr. Dohr’s question 
seemed to be in the presentations of the 
precautions taken by his own and Mr. 
Conway’s companies, and by the talks 
made by W. S. Hyde, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.; and Mr. Clarke, who ap- 
peared on the earlier panel. Mr. Clarke 
was substituting for Mel Portfors, Ca- 
nadian Western Natural Gas Co. Ltd., 
who was unable to attend. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
address by Mr. Conover, who then con- 
ferred the A. G. A. Accident Prevention 
Award on representatives of the winning 
companies. The award is in recognition 
of a company reducing its accident fre- 
quency rate 25 per cent or more during 
1955, as compared with the company’s 
1954 rate. In all, 57 companies were 
honored. 





The driver control programs of foy 
companies with outstanding records jp 
this field were discussed by the fing 
panel of the conference. Leo R. Nuhfe 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., reviewe 
the program of Hope Natural Gas (, 
as well as that of his own company. R. 
Spikes, Pioneer Natural Gas Co., an 
J. O. Fritz, Wisconsin Power and Ligh 
Co., reviewed the policies and expeti. 
ences of their companies. 

One of the most rewarding features of 
the conference was the displays prepared 
by 22 gas companies to show the high. 
lights of their accident prevention pro- 
grams. These displays occupied a large 
room adjoining the meeting hall and 
were studied with great interest by dele 
gates between sessions. A wealth of m. 
terial was available for the delegates, 

The following companies provided 
displays: The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. ; Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co.; Laclede Gas 
Co.; Brooklyn Union Gas Co. ; The Peo. 
ples Natural Gas Co. ; Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co. Ltd.; Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Co.; Utilities Mutual Insurance Co; 
New York State Natural Gas Co.; The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; and 
United Fuel Gas Company. 

Also, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; Southern Counties Gas Co. of 
Calif.; United Gas Corp.; Washington 
Gas Light Co.; Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Northern Illinois Gas Co.; 
Lone Star Gas Co. ; Houston Natural Gas 
Corp.; Portland Gas & Coke Co.; Long 
Island Lighting Co.; and Northern In- 
diana Public Service Company. 





More on incinerators___ 


(Continued from page 25) 


To complete this research project it 
has been proposed, but not acted upon 
as yet by appropriate A. G. A. commit- 
tees, that during 1957 a research institu- 
tion be engaged to analyze very accu- 
rately the flue gas effluents from these 
new type incinerators under a number of 
test conditions for such trace constituents 
as nitrogen oxides, sulfur dioxide, or- 
ganic acids, organic hydrocarbons, alde- 
hydes, and number and size of particulate 
matter. If such data are obtained it should 


answer the remainder of the questions 
raised by air pollution control officials. 
All of the research and development 
reported herein has been done within a 
period of three years. To progress from 
a research idea, to prototype models and 
manufacturers’ field trial models in such 
a short period of time is a major achieve- 
ment. It is evidence of great cooperative 
effort on the part of everyone involved: 
the A. G. A. committees, the research 
institutions, and the incinerator manu- 
facturers. Skillful handling of the re- 
search assignments by Dana Skipworth 
and Walter Kirk at the A. G. A. Labo- 


ratories and by G. M. Hein and Dr. Har. 
lan Nelson at Battelle Memorial Institute 
contributed greatly to the success of this 
project. 
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Irrigation 
(Continued from page 31) 
pump and watering the same acreage but 


pumping more hours, the cost was only 
$248. 
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Many of the farmers figured that 
where they were formerly paying 70 
cents an hour to pump irrigation water, 
they now pump for about 15 cents an 
hour with natural gas. 


S. D. Whiteman, president of Kansas- 
Nébraska Natural Gas Co., said, “We 
can sell gas in the summer at a vefy 
favorable rate because the load on our 
pipeline system is at a minimum.” 
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Figure 1. Schematic sketch of direct cycle reactor 
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Figure 2. Direct heating of a process steam component 
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Figure 3. Indirect process cycle with closed cycle system 
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Atomic energ 
in the 
gas industry 





By GEORGE R. STRIMBECK,? 
JAMES P. McGEE® and 
SIDNEY KATELLS® 


U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


he Bureau of Mines is collaborating 

with the Atomic Energy Commission 
to examine the possible application of 
nuclear energy in gasifying coal with 
steam, the heat for the reaction being 
obtained from a nuclear source. The 
product gases, consisting mainly of CO 
and Hz, can be used for various syn- 
theses. Our present interest in applying 
this process is to supply a substitute for 
natural gas. 

The program, which has been men- 
tioned in recent articles in the tech- 
nical press, stems from a preliminary 
investigation of the possibility of such 
a process made by the Bureau of Mines. 
For many years the Branch of Coal 
Gasification, Morgantown, W. Va., has 
been interested in studying processes that 
would supply substitute gases for natural 
gas. In 1954, conversations were held 
with AEC personnel, and a course of ac- 
tion was planned, which is discussed 
here. 

Contrary to early indications as to 
the effect on the gas industry, of adapt- 
ing nuclear energy to peacetime uses, 
it now appears that this energy can be 
a cooperator and not just a competitor. 

To a few of the early workers in the 


® Supervising engineer, Pilot Plant Operations 
Section. 

> Chief, Engineering Section. 

¢ Chief, Gas Treating and Testing Section. 
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Figure 4. Nuclear reactor used to supply heat for gasification 
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Figure 5. Gas recycled to supply nuclear heat to coal gasifier 


field it was apparent that, if the full 
benefits of nuclear energy were to be 
realized, it would be necessary to design 
and build reactors capable of working 
in the temperature range 2,000° to 
3,000°F., or possibly a little higher. 

Daniels notes that such a program 
was advocated as far back as 1944, and 
a small project was begun at Oak Ridge 
(1). The maximum temperature was to 
be about 1,400°F. However, this proj- 
ect was dropped in 1947 because of the 
manifest difficulties involved and the 
press of other work. 

Obviously, one of the big hurdles to 
be jumped is developing methods of 
fabricating and/or cladding fuel ele- 
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ments with suitable ceramic or cermet 
materials. The maximum possible oper- 
ating temperature for metal-clad ele- 
ments is 1,800°F., and then only in 
special inert gas atmospheres. 

The AEC, working through a con- 
tractor, Nuclear Development Corpo- 
ration of America, White Plains, N. Y., 
is completing a feasibility study of a 
process heat reactor. The main objec- 
tives of this program are: 


1. To determine from present tech- 
nology the construction materials that 
appear to be feasible for use in a nuclear 
reactor designed to produce process heat. 


2. To obtain the conceptional design ° 


of a nuclear reactor of experimental 






size for producing heat, using the mog 
promising materials of construction, 

3. To evaluate critically the weak. 
ness and the unsolved problems attend, 
ant upon the design of a reactor fo 
this purpose, and from this evaluatigg 
to define the specific research and de 
velopment work needed to solve the 
problems. 


Graham, formerly of the AEC, de. 
scribed this program in an article pub. 
lished in Chemical Engineering (2), 
March 1956. Heat from these reactors 
in the temperature range 2,200° to 
3,000°F. could be used to generate 
steam (more efficiently than existing 
nuclear systems involving the steam 
cycle), to re-form hydrocarbons, to 
heat inert gases to be used in gas tur. 
bines, and to gasify a mixture of steam 
and coal. , 

Several approaches to the problem 
may be visualized. The entire process 
stream (see figure 1) might be handled 
directly through the reactor; one proc- 
ess stream could be heated in the reac. 
tor and then combined with another 
(see figure 2), or an inert gas could be 
used to take the heat from the reactor 
and then, using suitable heat exchang- 
ers (see figure 3), to supply the heat 
to the process stream. 

Graham called attention to the fact 
that a direct cycle reactor might be 
used for nitrogen fixation by the 
Daniels Wisconsin process. 

For the gasification of coal with 
steam two approaches are possible. The 
direct cycle approach is indicated in 
figure 4; while theoretically more ef- 
ficient from the heat utilization stand- 
point, it introduces severe problems of 
slag attack and disposal of radioactive 
residues. Another approach, which 
might be considered an adaptation of 
the Wintershall Schmalfeldt process, is 
to recycle part of the product gas with 
all the process steam through the reac 
tor and transfer the heat for gasifice 
tion in a separate gasifier (see figure 5). 

Obviously, the problems involved in 
developing a reactor simply to heat am 
inert gas or steam to high temperature 
are formidable. They become more dif 
ficult when the action of coal ash or slag 
on the fuel elements must be consié 
ered. Even if the approach indicated ia 
figure 5 is used, the fuel elements 
would be subjected, probably more 
slowly, to some attack from very fine 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HOMAS T. ARDEN was elected to head the 

new slate of officers of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association at the group’s 63rd annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Coronado, Coronado, Calif., 
Sept. 11-13. Mr. Arden, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., suc- 
ceeds Guy W. Wadsworth Jr., president of 
Southern Counties Gas Co., who will continue 
to serve the association as a member of its 
board of directors. 

New vice-president of the regional associa- 
tion is C. H. Gueffroy, president of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company. Re-elected 
treasurer for the sixth year is Harry McGann, 
auditor of division accounts, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. 

The installation of officers also marked the 
end of the 32-year tenure of Clifford John- 
stone, PCGA managing director, who is suc- 
ceeded by R. D. Scott, formerly vice-president 
of Honolulu Gas Company. 

The 1,000 delegates attending heard C. S. 
Stackpole, A. G. A. managing director, relate 
that “the gas industry may have skyrocketed to 
be sixth largest in the nation, but its present 
level of growth and development is a mere 
toad sign to the future.” 

“And leading the way to this future expan- 
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Guy W. Wadsworth Jr. (I.), retiring president of Pacific Coast Gas As- 
*ciation, meets with newly elected president, Thomas T. Arden, between 
‘sions of the group’s annual convention, held Sept. 11-13 in Coronado 


Three New York utilities consolidate 


HE FORMAL AGREEMENTS for the con- 

solidation of Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany and New York and Richmond Lighting 
Company into The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany have been approved by the boards of 
directors of all three companies. The an- 
nouncement was made recently by John E. 
Heyke, Brooklyn Union president, and Eph- 
raim F. Jeffe, president of the Kings County 
and Richmond utilities. 

Consolidation plans are subject to the ap- 
proval of the companies’ stockholders as well 
as the New York Public Service Commission. 
Agreements provide for immediate steps to 


PCGA elects Arden and Gueffroy at 63rd annual 


sion will be the Pacific Coast,” agreed another 
convention speaker—W. F. Rockwell Jr., 
president of Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

“Despite the great and dynamic growth of 
the industry,” said Mr. Stackpole, “it has not 
yet grown to maturity. 

“Our past is but a down payment on the 
years to come. Twenty years from today the gas 
industry will be supplying more than one-third 
of the increased energy demands of our con- 
stantly improving standard of living. This will 
peg total production of natural gas well over 
23 billion cubic feet a year, compared to the 
current annual level of 10 billion, 600 million 
cubic feet, which now supplies one-fourth of 
the nation’s energy.” 

Mr. Rockwell told representatives from five 
western states, Hawaii and British Columbia 
that the years 1956 to 1959 will encompass the 
greatest expansion of natural gas facilities in 
any four-year period of the industry’s history— 
more than $7.3 billion worth. 

“There are,” Rockwell added, ‘‘disciples of 
doom, gloom, and boom. There are those who 
will try to prove atomic energy will render all 
other types of power obsolete along about 
noon tomorrow. 


be taken toward the necessary approvals. 

Brooklyn Union would increase its custom- 
ers about 20 per cent, adding to its lines some 
120,000 gas customers now served by Kings 
County in the Bay Ridge area of Brooklyn, 
and about 45,000 on Staten Island now served 
by the Richmond utility. At present Brooklyn 
Union serves some 860,000 customers in 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

Mr. Heyke emphasized that present em- 
ployees of the other two companies would be 
welcomed into Brooklyn Union's staff of 
3,400, and that there would be no layoffs or 
wage reductions resulting from consolidation. 


convention 


“I’m making a prophecy—based on facts, 
past performances, and what we know of fu- 
ture commitments. The nation’s gas industry 
will assume an even more important role in 
the expansion of other industries, and in rais- 
ing the standard of living for American homes. 
And, the Pacific Coast will set the pace for 
the gas industry.” 

Industry unity to further continuation of in- 
dustry progress was asked by another speaker, 
Dean H. Mitchell, president of A. G. A. 

“We need continuing and more abundant 
producer exploration for gas, above all else, 
to maintain this vitality,” Mr. Mitchell as- 
serted. “On the other hand, the distribution 
companies and the public must have confidence 
that competition among producers will even- 
tually normalize gas prices.” 

Other speakers addressing the convention 
were Charles W. L. Foreman, vice-president, 
United Parcel Service, New York; George 
Murphy, director of public relations, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios; Walter G. Barlow, 
vice-president, Opinion Research Corp., Prince- 
ton, N. J.; E. Carl Sorby, vice-president, 
George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill.; and 
Paul Kayser, president, El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., El Paso, Texas. 





Winners of major PCGA awards were Dexter Stoner (I.), winner of Basford 
trophy; F. N. Seitz (r.) and Pat Shea (2nd from r.), co-winners of gold 
medals, They were congratulated by Murray Holloway and Mr. Wadsworth 
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INGAA elects Hedrick, 





J. J. Hedrick Glenn W. Clark 


HE RELATIONSHIP between the govern- 

ment and the gas industry, and the inter- 
relationships among the three segments of the 
industry, were the main topics of discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, held Sept. 9-11 
at the St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 

The new president of the association is 
J. J. Hedrick, president of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America and the Texas 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Company. Mr. 
Hedrick succeeds John F. Merriam, president 
of the Northern Natural Gas Company. 


Glenn W. Clark, 
president of Cities 
Service Gas Co., was 
elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the association, 
and W. T. Stevenson, 
president of the Texas 
Gas Transmission 
Corp., was elected 
second vice-president. 
F. W. Peters was re- 
elected treasurer. 

A plea for unity in 
the gas industry was 
made by Mr. Hedrick in his address at the 
membership dinner. Dean H. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of American Gas Association, offered the 
distributing company viewpoint on regulation 
of independent producers. Both of these talks 
are reprinted in this issue, on pages 14 and 15, 
respectively. 

The relationship of the pipeliners with the 
producers and the distributors was the topic 
of George T. Naff, president of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation. Representing the 
producer was Charlton H. Lyons, president of 
the General Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Asso- 





W. T. Stevenson 


Clark, Stevenson, at annual meeting 


ciation, who spoke on the effect of regulating 
on the producer. 

“Natural Gas Problems Confronting 
Federal Power Commission’”’ was the title ¢ 
a talk by Jerome K. Kuykendall, chairman g 
the Federal Power Commission. Mr. Kuyken, 
dall discussed in part the history and operatign 
of the FPC since the Natural Gas Act Was ap 
proved in June 1938. 

Delegates to the business luncheon hea 
Mr. Merriam, outgoing president of INGAA 
deliver the annual report to association mem. 
bers. 

The morning of Sept. 10 was devoted » 
meetings of committees and subcommittes 
dealing with producers, insurance, employe 
relations, public relations, rates, and taxes, 

Following the meetings, a joint subcom 
mittee and committee luncheon was held. Th 
special luncheon speaker was Lyle C. Wilson, 
vice-president, United Press Associations, and 
chief of the United Press Washington Burea, 

In his talk, Mr. Wilson placed emphasis og 
the importance, particularly in a national ele. 
tion year, of telling the gas story accurately 
and often, through the individual company 
and the trade association. 


Servel sells compressor division, concentrates on gas products 


ITH THE SALE of its compressor manu- 

facturing facilities to the Bendix-Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake Co., of Elyria, 
Ohio, Servel, Inc. will concentrate its produc- 
tion and merchandising efforts on gas refriger- 
ators, all-year gas air conditioners, and auto- 
matic ice-makers. 

The Bendix-Westinghouse purchase in- 
cluded the facilities of Servel’s commercial 
refrigeration division, 12 acres of land and 
two buildings with 350,000 square feet of 


manufacturing space. 

Products of the Servel commercial refrigera- 
tion division have included electric refrigera- 
tion compressors and condensing units, which 
have been sold exclusively to equipment manu- 
facturers. 

Present products of Bendix-Westinghouse, 
a joint subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
and Westinghouse Air Brake Co., are air 
brakes for trucks and buses, and compressors 
for air brake systems. 


A.G.A. joins U. S. Steel’s ‘Operation Snowflake’ 


= A. G. A., through 
| PAR activity its Public Informa- 

tion and Promo- 
tion Bureaus, is participating again this year 
in United States Steel’s highly successful 
Christmas promotion of major appliances— 
Operation Snowflake—which will run for 
seven weeks beginning Nov. 5. 

Based on the slogan, “Make it a White 
Christmas—Give Her a Major Appliance,” 
the promotion aims to spark the buying of 
ranges, refrigerators, water heaters, dryers, 
cabinet sinks, and similar major home appli- 
ances. 

Gas companies across the country are urged 
to support Operation Snowflake at the local 
level. A. G. A.’s Promotion Bureau has sent 
out a specially prepared kit containing a wealth 
of promotional material to member gas com- 
panies. (See inside cover page.) 

The Public Information Bureau provided 
publicity stories and photographs for United 
States Steel's 12-page newspaper supplement 
which will go out to 11,000 newspapers in 
support of Operation Snowflake. One full 
page is devoted to gas and gas appliances. 
This complete editorial and promotional pack- 
age will enable newspapers to build Snow- 
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flake supplements which will in turn promote 
local appliance sales. 

United States Steel will spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to reach the American 
family market via network television, news- 
papers and radio. 

Six Snowflake TV commercials are sched- 
uled. These will be seen each time by 25 mil- 
lion viewers of the “U. S. Steel Hour” on a 
live coast-to-coast network. The Snowflake 
commercials per show will be delivered on 
Nov. 7, Nov. 21 and Dec. 5 on the CBS net- 
work. 

In 1955, U. S. Steel had 1000-line Snow- 
flake ads in 260 newspapers and wrapped up 
7 million lines of tie-in editorial and advertis- 
ing space in 1,248 daily newspapers. This 
year, 1000-line U. S. Steel ads are scheduled 
to run in more than 300 newspapers. These 
ads, covering the top 100 U. S. markets, will 
appear in all newspapers that carried Snow- 
flake supplements in 1955 and penetrate all 
markets reached by “U. S. Steel Hour” tele- 
vision stations. 

For the first time on radio, U. S. Steel will 
sponsor a “‘saturation” schedule of 2000 Snow- 
flake commercials, reaching 85 per cent of 
America’s listening audience in the two-week 


In commenting on the sale of the commer. 
cial refrigeration division, Duncan C. Menzies, 
Servel president, said: ‘The sale provides 
Servel with additional working capital for its 
program of greater concentration on the mam. 
facture and merchandising of gas refrigerators, 
‘all-year’ gas air conditioners and automatic 
ice-makers (for other manufacturers as well 
as ourselves). These are the civilian products 
which we believe will contribute most to 
Servel’s progress.” 


promotion 


period—Nov. 26 through Dec. 7. 

U. S. Steel is detailing the Snowflake tie-in 
opportunities through 28 ads appearing July 
18 through Oct. 15 in 12 trade publications. 
Direct mail will reach 12,000 retailers (Snow- 
flakers in 1955), 2,400 distributors, 110 manu- 
facturers, 550 electric companies, 1,000 gas 
companies, 950 REA co-ops, 15 trade associa- 
tions, 2,400 banks with consumer credit de- 
partments, 130 “U. S. Steel Hour” TV sta 
tions, 1,800 daily newspapers and 2,800 radio 
stations. 

Another very important promotional aid 
supplied by U. S. Steel and A. G. A. is the 
retailer's kit, a complete package designed to 
help distributors and retailers develop local 
Snowflake tie-ins with any brand they choose 
to promote. Point-of-sale display material and 
complete plans for putting Snowflake to work 
at the local level are available in the kit oF 
fered to distributors, retailers, utilities and 
banks at no charge upon request. 

Other material provided by U. S. Steel im 
cludes a promotional circular designed for 
manufacturers to use in alerting retailers. 
There are also radio and television kits with 
program material, open-end commercials and 
other promotional helps. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL kits on 
the subjects of the 
refrigerator and gas home heating, “Sci- 
ence Principles and Your Automatic Gas Re- 
frigerator,” and ‘‘Science Principles and Your 
Automatic Gas Home Heater,” are ready now 
for introduction into the school systems. The 
kits, following the format of the other edu- 
onal kits in the series, consist of a teacher's 


catii 


Publish study on single duct systems for all-year air conditioning 
3 PAR activity 


RESULTS of work 
performed under a 
recent domestic gas 
research project have been published under 
the title Investigation of Air Distribution in 
Rooms Using One System for All-Year Air 
Conditioning—Part I. 





Add refrigerator and heating kits to Science in Action series 


text, wall chart and 40 student handout sheets. 

There are now more than 21 million resi- 
dential meters represented in the A. G. A. 
School Education Program. This program has 
become an increasingly important activity, 
and many member utilities have appointed 
special personnel from their staffs to contact 
the schools directly and offer these materials 
to the teachers and school systems, with the 
gas company’s compliments. These new ad- 


The bulletin covers the first part of the last 
phase of project DGR-2-AC. It presents the 
results of an extensive series of tests conducted 
with various room air outlets placed in differ- 
ent locations in a test room. The criterion for 
usefulness was the feasibility of employment 
of single duct systems for both summer and 


ditions may serve as a means of starting or 
renewing contacts with local schools. 

The price of the refrigerator kit and the 
home heater kit is the same as for the others 
in the series, i.e., 85 cents each, or 60 cents 
each in lots of 13 or more when sent to one 
address only. Prices of the individual com- 
ponent parts of the kits will be quoted on 
request to the A. G. A. Educational Service 
Bureau. 


winter air conditioning. These studies were 
conducted as a PAR Plan activity of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 
This bulletin—University of Illinois Engi- 
neering Experiment Station Bulletin No. 435 
—may be obtained from A. G. A. for $.75. 


4.G.A. regional workshops see gas industry public relations gains 


AS INDUSTRY management is making 

increasing use of advanced pub relations 
practices and techniques. This was the con- 
sensus of 90 gas company delegates to regional 
public relations workshops in Coronado, Calif., 
Sept. 10, and New Orleans, La., Sept. 13. The 
meetings were sponsored by American Gas 
Association in cooperation with the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association and the Southern Gas 
Association, respectively. 

Frank C. Sullivan, director of public rela- 
tions, Southern California Gas Co., served as 
chairman of the Coronado workshop, and Fred 
A. McCanlies, assistant director of public 
relations for the same company, was program 
chairman. The group elected James D. Mac- 
Farland, director of public relations for 
Southern Counties Gas Company of California, 
as its next chairman, and J. Wilson Gaw, 
director of public relations, Washington Nat- 
ural Gas Co., as vice-chairman. 
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Kenneth Fellows, vice-president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., was chairman of the New 
Orleans round-table conference. Discussion 
leaders included James F. Purcell, manager of 
public relations, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co.; Conrad H. Collier, director of 
public relations, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co.; David Kerr, director of business develop- 
ment, Southern Union Gas Co.; and Robert 
H. Lewis, superintendent of public relations, 
Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Company. 
Curtis Morris, manager, A.G.A. Washington 
office, reported on national developments. 

James M. Beall and Jac A. Cushman of the 
A.G.A. Public Information Bureau alternated 
in bringing the workshop delegates up-to-date 
on A.G.A.’s PAR Public Information Program. 

The Coronado discussion groups concluded 
that public relations should play as important 
a role in company operations as sales and 
advertising. Walter G. Barlow, vice-president, 
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Opinion Research Corp., recommended that 
gas companies spell out the objectives of their 
public relations programs and constantly refine 
and audit those programs. He also urged each 
gas company to make itself an integral part of 
community life. 

It was agreed that good public relations in 
each community starts with the local manager 
and that the ideal public relations department 
reports directly to the president—the com- 
pany’s principal public relations spokesman. 
Gas industry public relations people were 
urged to join the front line of defense against 
government encroachment in business. 

The Coronado and New Orleans meetings 
were part of a series of PR workshops spon- 
sored by the A.G.A. PAR Public Information 
Program in cooperation with regional gas 
industry groups throughout the country. A 
total of seven or eight regional PR workshops 
are to be held this year. 











On hand at A. G. A.-PCGA workshop in California were (I. to r.): Frank 
Sullivan, workshop chairman; Fred McCanlies, Southern California Gas; 
Guy W. Wadsworth Jr., president and general manager, Southern Counties 
Gas; J. D. McFarland, Southern Counties, incoming chairman of region; 
and Walter Barlow, Opinion Research Corp., featured speaker at session 
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The latest techniques in public relations were the topic of discussion at 
New Orleans workshop, Sept. 13, sponsored by the American Gas Associa- 
tion and the Southern Gas Association. Shown at rostrum is Kenneth Fel- 
lows, Houston Natural Gas Corp., chairman of the round-table conference. 
About eight such workshops will be held throughout the U.S. this year 
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A housewife answering the doorbell in Charlotte, N. C., is apt to be greeted by a well-trained 
salesman ready to demonstrate the new miracle burner to her in her kitchen, living room, or even 
back yard. Shown are Piedmont Natural Gas Company salesmen and supervisors with their new gas- 
equipped demonstration kits, ready for actual cooking anytime, anywhere. The utility now sells only 
matchless ranges with automatic top burner heat control, reports Vice-President J. J. Sheehan 


Hold fall conference 


— 400 delegates from Maryland and 
the District of Columbia attended the 329g 
fall conference of the Maryland Utilities Asso. 
ciation at Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 13 ang 
14. The program was based on timely topig 
tailored to the needs of those engaged in the 
management, operation, and regulation of uti}. 
ities in the area. Oscar Berry, general Counsel 
for the Washington Gas Light Co., and presi. 
dent of the association, called the session to 
order. Robert W. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., and vice-pres. 
ident of the association, presided at the cop. 
ference. 


Pipe pushing manual 


COMPLETE and authoritative booklet 09 

power pipe pushing for those concerned 
with underground pipe or conduit installations 
has been published by Mercury Hydraulics 
Inc. The manual, which is used in conjunctiog 
with the company’s Speed-Thru hydraulic pipe 
pusher, is universally applicable. The de 
scribed and illustrated methods shown in the 
manual can be used in connection with almost 
any type of pipe pusher, whether hand or 
power operated. For the free booklet, write to: 
Mercury Hydraulics, Inc., 2440 Blake St, 
Denver 5, Colorado. 


Five utility representatives are one-week guests of Transco 


IVE NEW YORK CITY area utility sales 

department representatives saw for the first 
time a Texas natural gas field, a pipeline 
suspension bridge, a big pipeline compressor 
station—and a dude ranch. 

It was an innovation in transmission in- 
dustry customer relations as the four men and 
a woman, accompanied by their mates, began 
a week in Texas as guests of Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston. They won the 
Texas trip by an outstanding record of selling 


gas appliances and new connections. 

Shortly after their arrival the five couples 
met Transco officials at a dinner in the 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel. The following day 
the men left to visit Transco installations. 
They saw the suspension bridge over the 
Colorado River, the Transco compressor sta- 
tion near El Campo, a natural gas field and a 
purchase meter station in the North Markham 
area. After that they went through a gasoline 
plant from which Transco takes residue or 


tail-gate gas. 

While the men were on the field trip, the 
women toured Houston in the morning and at 
noon were guests at a lunch in the Houston 
Club. That afternoon they were flown to 
Bandera, where they were guests of Transco 
for the remainder of the week at a Texas dude 
ranch. 

Transco plans to offer these one-week tours 
for sales personnel as a permanent part of its 
customer relations program. 


Highlights of cases before Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


@ American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany: The FPC granted American Louisiana 
temporary authority to construct two new 
compressor stations of 12,000 horsepower 
each and the addition of 2,000 horsepower 
at each of two presently certificated sta- 
tions. These facilities will increase Ameri- 
can Louisiana's delivery capacity by 60 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. The estimated cost 
of the project is $8.7 million. American 
Louisiana requested the temporary author- 
ization in order to be prepared to serve in- 
creased demands of existing customers in 
the event of a colder than normal winter. 
American Louisiana is authorized to sell gas 
to Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
and Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 


@ Cities Service Gas Company: The com- 
pany received temporary authority from the 
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FPC to construct about 12 miles of 30-inch 
pipeline to replace an existing 20-inch line; 
17 miles of 20-inch loop line in Logan 
County, Oklahoma and other additional 
equipment at its Edmond compressor sta- 
tion in Oklahoma County. The cost of these 
facilities are estimated to be $1.4 million. 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Company: The 
FPC has granted Colorado Interstate tem- 
porary authority to construct 24 miles of 
16-inch loop line between the Morton 
County, Kansas station and the Fourway-Kit 
Carson mainline; 8,000 compressor horse- 
power, dehydration plant additions and a 
check meter station addition at the Morton 
County station. The facilities are estimated 
to cost $3.0 million. These facilities are a 
portion of the $76.6 million facilities for 
which Colorado Interstate has requested 
authorization in order to increase its de- 
liveries to Natural Gas Pipeline Company 
of America by approximately 350 million 


cubic feet per day. Colorado Interstate 
stated in its application for the temporary 
authorization that the facilities requested 
would be required, regardless of the out 
come of the main applications, in order to 
market gas which must be taken under 
minimum take-or-pay-for purchases in the 
Greenwood Field area. 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Company: Tem- 
porary authority to construct 28 miles of 
1034-inch pipeline in Nolan and Coke Coun- 
ties; the construction of the Jameson Com- 
pressor Station, with an installed horse 
power of 1,320; and the construction of 4 
purchase meter station, was granted to Hl 
Paso by FPC. The cost of these facilities is 
estimated to be $1.0 million and will enable 
El Paso to acquire up to 20 million cubic 
feet of gas per day of residue natural gas 
from West Lake Natural Gasoline Com 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of El Paso 
Natural. El Paso, in a supplement to its 
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original application, requested authoriza- 
tion to acquire West Lake’s 50 per cent 
interest in processing and gathering facili- 
ties proposed to be constructed in Nolan 
County, Texas. These facilities include a 
natural gasoline absorption plant; a natural 
gas dehydration plant; a 6,600 horsepower 
compressor station; and 55 miles of gather- 
ing lines. The over-all cost of these facili- 
ties is estimated at $4.5 million, on which 
Fl Paso proposes to pay half. The other 
half will be paid for by certain producing 
interests. West Lake would act as operator 
of these facilities. 


@ Permian Basin Pipeline Company: The 
FPC authorized Permian Basin to construct 
and operate five additional 1,350-horse- 
power compressor units at its Andrews 
Gasoline Plant, in Andrews County, Texas. 
These facilities, estimated to cost $1.3 mil- 
lion will enable Permian Basin to receive a 
total of 50 million cubic feet of gas per 
day from Phillips Petroleum. 


@ Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corpo- 
ration: The FPC received an application 
by Transcontinental requesting authority to 
construct 31 miles of 36-inch pipeline and 
43 miles of 30-inch line in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
These facilities will boost by 50 per cent 
the amount of gas previously requested for 
the tidewater areas of North and South 
Carolina. Transcontinental proposes to 
utilize the proposed facilities to provide an 
additional 20 million cubic feet per day 
above the 40 million cubic feet per day 
capacity proposed in its original applica- 
tion for delivery into the tidewater areas 
of North and South Carolina. The cost of 
these new facilities is estimated to be $8.6 
million. 


Rate cases 


@ Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation: 
The FPC has permitted the company to 
withdraw a proposed $600 thousand annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase which 
previously was suspended by the FPC. The 
increase, which would have affected Cities 
Service Gas Company, was suspended by 
the Commission last Feb. 16, pending hear- 
ing and decision. The increase was based 
primarily on a proposed increase by Cities 
Service. Consolidated sells natural gas to 
Cities Service, which in turn sells part of 
its gas back to Consolidated at another 
point on its system. Consolidated filed the 
increase after Cities Service proposed to 
increase its rates to Consolidated by six 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The Cities 
Service increase, which was also suspended 
by FPC, was subsequently reduced from 
six cents per thousand cubic feet to one 
cent. In view of this, and with FPC ap- 
Proval, Consolidated filed an application 
for withdrawal of its proposed higher rates. 


@ Olin Gas Transmission Corporation: 
Presiding Examiner Emery J. Woodall of 
the FPC has filed a decision, subject to re- 
view by the FPC, allowing a $1.1 million 
annual wholesale natural gas rate increase 
by Olin Gas. The increase which affects 14 
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utility customers in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, was suspended by the FPC in March 
1955 but has been in effect, subject to re- 
fund, since Aug. 15, 1955. Olin sought its 
proposed increase principally to secure a 
minimum field price of 10 cents per Mcf for 
gas produced and delivered at a central 
point in the Monroe field in Louisiana, as 
well as to reflect changes in operations and 
incréases in costs which have occurred since 
the company’s present rates were set by the 
FPC in 1943. Presiding Examiner Woodall 
declared that in order to provide an incen- 
tive for Olin to carry on exploration ac- 
tivities to develop additional gas supplies, 
the reasonable amount to be included in 
the company’s total cost of service for rate- 
making purposes for the gas it produces and 
gathers in the Monroe field is 10 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. He said that without 
this reasonable minimum incentive price, 
the alternative source of gas supply is the 
purchase of gas from others at prices ex- 
ceeding 10 cents. 

The FPC released the data charted at right 
relative to actions taken during the month 
of August regarding rate filings of inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas. 

In other actions taken by the FPC, the 
Mississippi Valley Gas Company and North- 
ern Illinois Gas Company were exempted 
from regulation under the Natural Gas Act 
pursuant to the terms of the Hinshaw 
Amendment. This action brings to 96 the 
total number of companies that have been 
exempted, either fully or partially. The 
FPC announced that applications by 12 
Idaho cooperatives seeking authority for 
the construction and operation of natural 
gas facilities and for orders directing Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corporation to supply 
them with natural gas have been accepted 
for filing. The cost of the proposed facili- 
ties, including distribution facilities, of the 


RATE FILINGS—AUGUST 1956 


Annual 
Number Amount 
Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 8 $ 3,031 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 31 107,438 
Rate increases suspended 12 259,507 
Total rate increases 51 369,976 
Tax rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 362 399,399 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 1 3,200 
Total rate decreases 363 402,599 
Total rate filings (all 
types) 1,029 — 
Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954, to 
Aug. 31, 1956 16,863 _ 
Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension (during 
August) 2 17,868 
Amount allowed —- a 
Amount disallowed _ 17,408 
Amount withdrawn ~ 406 


Rate increases suspended 
and pending as of Aug. 
31, 1956 216 $19,548,723 

respective applicants are: Alameda Coop- 

erative Gas Association, Inc., $475,000; 

Blackfoot Cooperative Gas Association, 

Inc., $460,000; Burley Cooperative Gas As- 

sociation, Inc., $630,000 ; Caldwell Coopera- 

tive Gas Association, Inc., $1.1 million; 

Idaho Falls Cooperative Gas Association, 

Inc., $3.4 million; Jerome Cooperative Gas 

Association, Inc., $630,000; Meridian Co- 

operative Gas Association, Inc., $250,000; 

Montpelier Cooperative Gas Association, 

Inc., $260,000; Mountain Home Coopera- 

tive Gas Association, Inc., $450,000; Poca- 

tello Cooperative Gas Association, Inc., 
$2.2 million; Rupert Cooperative Gas As- 
sociation, Inc., $395,000 and Weiser Co- 
operative Gas Association, Inc., $520,000. 


Laclede exhibits at Mid-America Jubilee 


STRIKING educational exhibit by the 

Laclede Gas Company is now promi- 
nently featured at the Mid-America Jubilee 
in St. Louis. 

Topped by an 88-foot, gleaming white 
drill rig and Laclede's trademark, a glowing 
blue flame, the exhibit makes good use of 
movement and color to show how gas is 
benefiting St. Louisans. 

One important object will be to explain 
the function of the company’s new under- 
ground storage project. Visitors will take a 
ride in a simulated elevator, seeming to travel 
deep underground, for an explanation of the 
project. 

An animated wall display will explain the 
operation of the storage project, and later 
in the exhibit cycle a 16-minute film will be 
shown. 

Near the entrance, three-dimensional mu- 
rals will depict the discovery of gas and in- 
teresting events in the history and growth 
of the industry. Another display will illus- 
trate gas distribution in greater St. Louis, 
and an ultra modern, all-gas kitchen will 
show what gas can do for the modern home- 
maker. 





This model shows the 88-foot drilling rig which 
dominates Laclede Gas Company’s educational ex- 
hibit at the Mid-American Jubilee in St. Louis 
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Manufacturers announce new products and promotions 


PRODUCTS 


@ An expanded and improved line of heating 
and ventilating products designed for large 
area buildings, schools, auditoriums, and 
gymnasiums, has been announced by Carrier 
Corporation. The new line will offer 72 
capacities and coil arrangements in 6 different 
model sizes. Output of the full line ranges 
from 47,000 to nearly two million Btu, and 
from 1,500 to 32,000 cubic feet per minute. 
The new “forward curved” fan is said to result 
in quiet, efficient performance at relatively 
low speeds. 


@ Improved models of the Ruudiator gas 
househeating boiler are being marketed by the 
Ruud Manufacturing Company. The input 
rating of Model Ten Hundred A has been in- 
creased from 150,000 to 180,000 Btu per hour 
for LP-Gas; Model Six Hundred A, with a 
former rating of 112,000 Btu per hour for all 
types of gas has been upgraded to 120,000 Btu 
for all types of gas. In addition, burners of 
new and improved design are in the Ruudiator 
boilers. The boilers occupy only four square 
feet of floor space. 


@ Van-Packer Corp., Bettendorf, Iowa, is 
manufacturing a new gas vent. Completely 
packaged including flashing and cement, this 


Type B vent can be used with all gas-fired ap- 
pliances requiring three-inch to seven-inch in- 
side diameter flues, except incinerators. Its flue 
sections are constructed of permanent fire clay 
tile, with cement asbestos jacket. It is en- 
closed above the roof by an attractive brick- 
panel housing. 


PROMOTIONS 

@ Gas cooking is being publicized on NBC's 
“Queen for a Day,” a daily television show 
which has climbed to fourth place among 
ratings of daytime shows. One of the prizes 
on the program is Tappan’s ‘‘Greenbrier’ 
range, with four-in-line burner arrangement. 
The Tappan Stove Company has participated 
with give-aways on both the radio and the new 
TV version of the show, and just recently 
marked the award of its 1,000th range on the 
show. The show has an approximated audience 
of 8,330,000. 


@ The Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
has issued a series of bulletins providing 
manufacturers with useful information con- 
cerning the operation and installation of its 
controls. Separate bulletins describe the 
“Thermal Eye’’ model with by-pass operation, 
and the model equipped with a small knob 
permitting manual adjustment of the size of 
the flame at the start of cooking. The com- 


Rheem’s Wedgewood division and Western-Holly 


HEEM Manufacturing Company has an- 
nounced the consolidation of its Wedge- 
wood Division, which makes gas ranges, with 
Standard Enameling Co., parent of Western- 
Holly Appliance Co., effective this month. 
Richard S. Rheem, president of Rheem in- 
dustries, said consolidated operations would 
be carried on through Standard Enameling 
Co., a new Rheem subsidiary. 
Standard Enameling will continue and ex- 








sof C di 


Executive b 


CGA directors make plans for convention 


pand manufacture and marketing of Wedge- 
wood and Western-Holly free-standing and 
built-in gas cooking ranges, in addition to 
furnaces and other home appliances. Both 
lines will be marketed by their present sales 
organizations. There will be no change in 
trade names or product lines at present. 
Rheem-Wedgewood manufacturing will be 
moved from Newark, Calif., to the Western- 
Holly plants at Culver City, Calif., and Mc- 


Gas Association meet to discuss plans for annual convention next June. 


Left to right (standing): J. A. Fleming, Chatham; E. H. Rohrer, Vancouver; N. E. Tanner, Calgary; 
Fred Satchwill, Winnipeg; O. L. Jones, Toronto; Lyle Whealy, Toronto; W. H. Dalton, Toronto, CGA 
general manager; (seated) T. E. Cross, Montreal; C. L. Metcalfe, Edmonton; F. R. Palin, Chatham, 
CGA president; H. C. Darroch, Toronto; and George Downie, Toronto. The meeting was held Sept. 17 
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bination gas cock and oven thermostat With 
“one-dial” operation has been described jp 
bulletin RT-778. Also in the series is bullet 
RT-783, which gives a complete descriptiog 
of the kitchen heater control, a combinaticy 
gas cock and thermostat specially designed 
for use on combination ranges in which ; 
section of the range is used for room heating 
All the bulletins have cutaway diagrams show. 
ing dimensions and specifications in detai 
They are available upon request from M, R 
Gault, general sales manager, cooking ap. 
pliance controls division, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 


@ Prospective customers for domestic wate, 
heaters will get a new approach on the equip. 
ment in the new four-color brochure being 
distributed by Rheem dealers. Based on the 
new Rheem X-56 water heater, the brochure 
emphasizes the function of the appliance jy 
offering fresh design elements. The outstand. 
ing feature of the design is that the wate 
heater can be completely built in with cabing 
work in kitchens, utility rooms, or play rooms 
The X-56, in appliance-styled, square jacket 
introduced to the trade at the beginning of this 
year, is the Imperial Rheemglas water heater 
Material similar to that in the brochure is also 
presented in a 10-page four-color envelope 
size folder. 


consolidate 


Gregor, Texas. Rheem-Wedgewood worker 
will be offered employment at Culver City and 
in other Rheem plants. 

Under a five-year payment, the consolids- 
tion agreement provides for Rheem to pur. 
chase all common stock of Standard Enamel- 
ing and subsidiaries. These include Westem 
Stove Co., Inc., as well as Western-Holly 
Henry Honer, president of Standard Enamel. 
ing, will be president of the new subsidiary. 


Symbol available 


EWEST SYMBOL for the gas industry 

is Penny Therm, the lively flame-shaped 
lady of Penny Therm, Inc., Garner, Iowa 
The company offers an entire Penny Therm 
program, including an advertising and sales 
service, cuts and mat service, and copy serv- 
ice. Cost of the right to use Penny Them 
is based on number of gas meters. 


Revise technical book 


HE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGI 

NEERS, London, Eng., announces the pub 
lication of a second edition of Arthur Key's 
Gas Works Effiuents and Ammonia, revised 
and enlarged by P. C. Gardiner. The book was 
prepared in collaboration with the Gas Works 
Effluents Committee of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and with other specialists in 
the field. It contains up-to-date information 0 
the handling and disposal of gas works by 
products. Included is an extensive bibliogre 
phy which will be of interest to all concemed 
with the manufacture of gas. It can be ordered 
from the Institution at 17, Grosvenor Crts 
cent, London, S. W. 1. 
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jacksonville’s new ‘Blue Flame Room’ widely publicized 


— FORMAL grand opening of the new 
| Flame Room” of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Gas Company was widely publicized in 
the entire area, via the press, radio, and 
television. 

The new, handsomely decorated room is 
replete with a completely equipped gas kitchen 
ona demonstration stage, seating arrangements 
for 80 persons, and working models of the 
company’s line of gas appliances set along the 
walls. 

The special design of the new room makes 
it ideal for local meetings and classes. The 
Servel year-round air conditioner makes it cool 
in the summer, warm in the winter. Acoustical 
tile in the ceiling cuts out noise, and a small 
cove in the center of the room provides in- 
direct lighting, further enhancing the room’s 
modern appearance. The walls are of lifetime 
plastic materials, resembling marble. 

Gas appliances on the demonstration stage 
include: two Roper built-in ovens in chrome; 
Ruud gas water heater; Servel refrigerator; 
Whirlpool gas clothes dryer; and gas-fired 
incinerator. 


GAS COMPA. 
NIES again have 
the opportunity to 
subscribe to the A. G. A. year-round display 
service, the service which provided seven 
full-color animated displays during major 
promotions to 271 subscribers last year. 

Those who request the service receive 


Folder gains acceptance 


OW TO SAVE $10,000 during the period 

of a mortgage by using gas is shown in a 
new folder by The Gas Service Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. The attractive two- 
color folder is receiving good customer accept- 
ance in the company properties. An interesting 
part of the folder is the table headlined ‘‘Facts 
You Can Check,” showing the cost differential 
between gas and competitive fuel on a monthly, 
annual, and 25-year basis—25 years being the 
average term of mortgages. The table shows 
that during the average mortgage, a family of 
four in an all-gas home in Kansas City can 
save about $10,000 more than a family of 
four living in an electric home with oil heat. 


Start industry tabloid 


ener, WILL usher in the publication 
of a new tabloid devoted to the natural, 
manufactured, and liquefied petroleum gas 
industry. One of the aims of Gas Industries 
Equipment and Appliance News will be to 
promote greater cooperation between the gas 
and LP-Gas divisions of the industry. The 
products news tabloid will carry short news 
items on important industry activities, as well 
4 news and statistics on marketing informa- 
tion. Associate publisher of the periodical is 
Paul Lady, formerly general manager of Gas 
and Butane-Propane News, which was for- 
metly published by the Jenkins Publishing 

pany. Gas Industries’ headquarters is at 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illi- 
Rois, 
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A home economist at Jacksonville Gas Company starts a demonstration in the utility's newly built 
“Blue Flame Room.” The room is available to local organizations and classes as a meeting place 


4.G.A. Promotion Bureau offers year-round display service 
3 PAR activity 


these eye-catching displays 90 days in advance 
of each of the seven major promotions. If 
there are any extra displays, such as the “You 
Can Live Better . . . More Economically 
with Gas” campaign of last year, subscribers 
will receive these as a free bonus. 

The first of the 1957 series, for the house- 
heating campaign, will be ready Oct. 15. 


CV holds open house 


PUBLIC OPEN HOUSE at Central Ver- 

mont Public Service Corporation’s new 
general office headquarters building in Rutland 
was held Sept. 16. Company personnel guided 
visitors through the new three-story building 
at 77 Grove St., into which CV’s general ad- 
ministrative and engineering staffs moved over 
the Labor Day weekend. In addition to demon- 
strations and explanations of work in various 
departments, two motion pictures were shown 
in the ground floor meeting room. Details of 
building plans, materials and equipment were 
on display. On the day before the public open 
house, a special open house was held for em- 
ployees and their families. 


Conduct school 


HE 33rd Midwest Gas School and con- 

ference was conducted by the Midwest Gas 
Association and engineering extension service 
of Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, Sept. 
12-14. The first morning of the conference 
was devoted to a general session, where the 
topics discussed included the production and 
transmission of natural gas, reasons for sales 
by all utility employees, and a demonstration 
of the explosibility of gases. In the afternoon, 
meetings were held by the association’s gas 
distribution section, gas utilization section, 
and gas meter section. On Sept. 13 and 14, 
the gas servicemen’s school was conducted, 
with G. M. Carter Jr., Minnesota Valley 
Natural Gas Co., and W. V. Bell, Metropoli- 
tan Utilities District of Omaha, presiding. 


The househeating display for this year will 
carry the gas message on four banners, and 
an animated counter card. 

A number of companies have found it 
profitable to order as many as a dozen com- 
plete services to cover their major offices. 

The service is available at $35 a subscrip- 
tion from the Promotion Bureau at A. G. A. 


Buys gas company 


HE Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd., com- 

pleted the purchase of all the assets and 
business of the Port Colborne-Welland Gas 
Company at a cost of $90,000 on Aug. 24. 
The latter company produced, transmitted, 
and distributed natural gas to approximately 
850 customers in the villages of Caledonia, 
Middleport, and York, and in parts of the 
townships of Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca. 
The sale, in addition to the gas customers, in- 
cluded 38 gas wells and 254,000 feet of gas 
pipeline. The newly acquired property will be 
amalgamated with Dominion Natural’s other 
properties in southern Ontario, and all em- 
ployees will be retained. 


Tour 90 cities 


O DRAMATIZE the growing fight against 

blight, ACTION (American Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods) is sending a 
Panoramic screen presentation on an eight- 
month tour of some 90 cities. Entitled “Our 
Living Future,” the hour and one-half show 
is being provided by ACTION as a rallying 
point for interested citizens to further their 
own local improvement programs. It will be 
sponsored in each city by representative local 
groups. Its first showing was in New Haven, 
Conn., last month. The presentation, which 
combines motion pictures and photographs, 
both in color and black-and-white, with a 
three-dimensional animation technique and 
an in-person lecture, has been prepared by 
Life magazine. 
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A.G.A. announces new publications during September 1956 


HOME SERVICE 


* Home Service Training on the Job (for 
home service, sales personnel). The revised 
edition, sponsored by the Home Service 
Committee, is available at 20 cents a copy 
from A. G. A. 


LABORATORIES 


* The Application of Heat to Domestic Gas 
Storage Water Heaters by J. C. Griffeths 
and C. H. Poutney Jr. (for gas utilities, 
equipment manufacturers). Research Bul- 
letin No. 71 was sponsored by A. G. A. 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research, and 
is available from A. G. A. Laboratories and 
Headquarters. Price is $2. 


PAR 


* PAR Briefs, July-August (for gas industry 
executives). Sponsored by PAR Committee 
and available from Headquarters free of 
charge. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


* This Is Your Industry, September (for 
public relations departments, gas company 


Two gas companies win 


HE National Safety Council has announced 

that two straight gas companies out of 406 
evaluated on the North American continent 
and several combination utility companies 
have won the council’s coveted Award of 
Honor. The two companies are Northwestern 
Utilities, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and the gas 
department of City Utilities of Springfield, 
Missouri. 


employees). A feature series sponsored by 
and available from the Public Information 
Bureau; free. 


SAFETY 


The following publications were spon- 
sored by the Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee and are of interest to safety personnel. 


* Suggested Safe Practices When Installing 
and Servicing Gas Appliances. Single cop- 
ies are available free of charge from A. G. A. 


* Suggested Safe Practices in the Production 
of Manufactured Gas. Single copies are 
available free from A. G. A. 


* Eighth Annual Accident Prevention Con- 
ference Papers. Available from A. G. A. at 
$1 a set. 


* The YOU Factor in Accident Cases. Avail- 
able from A. G. A. at prices ranging from 
4 cents to 10 cents depending on quantity. 


* Safety Siftings. Single copies free of 
charge from A. G. A. 


* Review of Fatal Injuries in the Gas Utis; 
Industry During 1955. Available from 
A. G. A. at prices ranging from 5 cents tp 
10 cents depending on quantity. 


* Gas Industry Posters, Second Series, Cay 
be obtained from A. G. A. at $1.25 a set, 


* Film: A Matter of Common Sense. Ayajl. 
able from A. G. A. at $15 a print. 


* Film: Give a Lift. Available at $10 a Print 
from: Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Home 
Office Loss Prevention Department, 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts, 


STATISTICS 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales 
July 1956 (for gas companies, financial jn. 
stitutions). Sponsored by and available from 
Bureau of Statistics; free. 


* Quarterly Report of Utility Gas Sales, 
Second Quarter 1956 (for gas companies, 
financial houses, marketing research Organ- 
izations, appliance manufacturers). Spon 
sored by and available from Bureau of Sta 
tistics; free. 


top award of National Safety Council 


The Award of Honor is the highest recog- 
nition obtainable for an outstanding safety 
record, and is presented only when a com- 
pany’s record satisfies the rigid requirements 
of the council’s award plan for recognizing 
good industrial safety records. 

Ned H. Dearborn, .president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, in a letter to North- 
western Utilities, explained that the com- 


pany qualified for the award because of its 
low injury rates in the award year. Its injury 
frequency rate was 86 per cent better than 
the par rate, and its injury severity was 97 
per cent better. Par rates are computed by the 
council from the company’s experience in 
other years, and from the rates of the indus- 
try classification to which the company be- 
longs. 


Select Chrisman and McNichols to supervise short course in ’5/ 


A N ATTENDANCE of 700 was recorded as 
representatives of the oil, gas, and chem- 
ical industries met at West Virginia Univer- 
sity in August for the 16th annual Appa- 
lachian Gas Measurement Short Course. 
Selected program chairman of the short 
course for next year is James W. Chrisman, 
East Ohio Gas Company. New General Com- 
mittee chairman is H. B. McNichols, Colum- 


bia Gas System Service Corporation. 
Ninety-three classes and three open fo- 
rums were conducted during the course. Over 
40 manufacturing suppliers displayed the 
latest developments in the field of measure- 
ment and regulation. Highlighting the open- 
ing session were addresses by Captain C. V. 
Hawk, director of the U.S. Naval Boiler and 
Turbine Laboratory, and O. W. VanPetten, 


vice-president of the Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany. 

H. S. Bean of the National Bureau of 
Standards, chairman of the General Commit- 
tee, officially opened the short course. The ad- 
dress of welcome to West Virginia Univer- 
sity was extended to the gas engineers by 
G. R. Spindler, dean of the University’s School 
of Mines. 


Industry men, educators, address Southeastern Gas Association 


OP SPEAKERS from the gas industry and 

the field of engineering education addressed 
the 200 men and women attending the 18th 
annual convention of the Southeastern Gas 
Association at Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 19-21. 

Presiding at the meeting was the associa- 
tion’s president, J. David Pickard of the 
Piedmont Natural Gas Company. Delegates 
elected Earl Connolly, The North Carolina 
Gas Corp., as its president for next year. 
Other officers for 1957 are: first vice-pres- 
ident, B. E. Zeigler, Public Service Company 
of North Carolina; second vice-president, 
A. J. Westcott, Virginia Electric and Power 
Co.; and secretary-treasurer, Edward W. Rug- 
gles, North Carolina State College. 

The general session attendees on Sept. 20 


a4 


heard a welcome by Dr. J. H. Lampe, dean 
of North Carolina State College’s School of 
Engineering, followed by a talk on construc- 
tion and pipeline codes given by Walter H. 
Davidson, of Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp.; ‘Flame Propagation, Explosive Mix- 
tures and Sources of Ignition” was the topic of 
G. M. Kintz and Harold F. Browne of the 
Bureau of Mines. The luncheon speaker, C. S. 
Stackpole, managing director of the American 
Gas Association, discussed residential sales, 
trends, and competition. 

The following day Dr. Robert J. Carson 
of North Carolina College spoke on super- 
visory training, Robert H. Brandow of Stone 
and Webster spoke on utility insurance, and 
E. V. Bowyer of Roanoke Gas Company spoke 


on the merits of institutional advertising. 
Luncheon speaker was Prof. Frank H. Dot- 
terweich of Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, whose topic was “Gas-Fired Ait 
Conditioning Equipment.” 

It was revealed at the convention that 
Allie T. Brooks had won the nomination as 
the association’s “Gas Man of the Year.” Mr. 
Brooks has a record of faithful and con 
scientious service to the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, City of Richmond, Va., for the 
past 46 years. He started as a driver of 2 
team of horses for the company when he was 
21, and is now supervisor of gas leak repaif 
—a particularly appropriate position because 
of his uncanny ability to determine the cause 
of gas leaks prior to excavation. 
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Raymond Conner honored for 41 years of outstanding service 


FADERS of the gas industry joined in 
Pecesting Raymond M. Conner at a testi- 
monial dinner given on his 65th birthday, just 
, week before his retirement from the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratories. 

Mr. Conner served the gas industry for 41 
years, including 22 years as director of the 
Isboratories and secretary of the A.G.A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee. He became 
director of the newly established Laboratories 
in 1925, and remained in that position until 


1947, then continued his services as a con- 
sultant to the Laboratories. He is directly 
responsible for the success of the appliance 
approval program, and the growth of the 
industry's standards for gas appliances. 
Present at the testimonial dinner were mem- 
bers of the A.G.A. Laboratories and Head- 
quarters, and H. Leigh Whitelaw representing 
GAMA; Howard B. Noyes of Washington 
Gas Light Co., representing the A.G.A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee; and William 


Rogers of The East Ohio Gas Co., representing 
the A.G.A. Laboratories Managing Committee. 

Master of ceremonies at the event was John 
West Jr., assistant managing director of 
A.G.A. Mr. Conner was presented with a 
variety of mementoes, including a government 
bond from A.G.A., a wristwatch from the 
Laboratories managing staff, a clock-barom- 
eter from the manufacturers’ section of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, and a silver 
tray from GAMA. 


\.G.A. Bureau of Statistics offers three new publications 


MERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION now has 
available new editions of Gas Facts and 
the Gas Data Book, the annual statistical 
yearbooks of the industry. Supplementing 
these for the first time is Historical Statistics 
of the Gas Industry. 
“All three volumes present in detail the op- 
eations and financial results of gas utility 
and pipeline companies. Subjects covered in- 
dude: natural gas production reserves, pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution, un- 
deground storage, sales and_ utilization, 


New pamphlet on Type 


YPE B GAS VENTS, which can be used 

instead of masonry chimneys in homes which 
ae going to be heated by gas, are the sub- 
ject of a new pamphlet prepared by a group 
of vent pipe manufacturers who are members 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 
The pamphlet was issued to meet a rising 
demand on the part of builders for factual 


appliance shipments, composite income state- 
ments, balance sheets, security issues, construc- 
tion expenditures, operating expenses, labor, 
and prices. Most of the data comes from the 
individual companies. 

Gas Facts provides information for each 
year between 1951 and 1955, with an average 
of the 1946-1950 five-year period. The 248- 
page publication costs $2 each for the first 
five copies, $1.50 for each additional copy. 

Historical Statistics will probably be is- 
sued every five years with annual supple- 


information about such vents, according to 
Chester Blome, Metalbestos division, Wéil- 
liam Wallace Co., chairman of the manufac- 
turer group. Mr. Blome said the trend to gas 
heat in new homes has stimulated builder 
interest in the Type B vents, which are spe- 
cifically engineered for use with gas-burning 
appliances and equipment. 

The pamphlet points out that the specially 


mentary sheets. It is a 313-page compilation 
of all available statistical information up to 
and including the year 1954. In bringing 
together these statistics, this volume elimi- 
nates the need to refer to past issues of Gas 
Facts. The cost is $5 a copy. 

Gas Data Book, the pocket-sized version 
of Gas Facts, is useful as public relations ma- 
terial before meetings of stockholders, civic 
groups, and other organizations. The first 
copy costs 50 cents, and each additional copy 
costs 25 cents. 


B gas vent available from GAMA 


designed vents permit construction economies 
and increased operating efficiency, and that 
they can be built with less clearance from 
combustible surroundings with full approval 
of the National Fire Protection Association 
and the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained 
from: Type B Gas Vent Pipe Manufacturers, 
GAMA, 60 East 42 St., New York 17. 


Cheyenne PR program includes ‘Cookerama,’ hospitality house 


ODERN EQUIPMENT and service is 

emphasized in the growing public rela- 
tins program of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Light, 
Fuel and Power Company. 

Twenty-three ranges arranged in a large 
semi-circle, surrounded by A.G.A. Old Stove 
Round-Up materials, set the background for 
one of the company’s most recent promotional 
ventures, a highly successful ‘“Cookerama.” 

Salesmen, wearing large aprons, chef's caps, 
and mustaches, mingled with customers and 
explained and demonstrated the many new 
advantages of gas ranges. Numerous customers 


Celebrate tenth year 
SPECIAL SECTION of the Aug. 5 Nash- 


ville Tennessean celebrates the Nashville 
Gas Company’s Decade of Progress. The 
three-color section runs for 16 pages in the 
Sunday edition of the newspaper. Highlighted 
is the rapid progress of the company since 
natural gas first came to Nashville on Aug. 5, 
1946. At that time Nashville Gas served 
19,600 customers with 5.4 million therms of 
gs. Currently it serves 39,600 customers 
with 114.2 million therms. Also included in 
the section are news items and photographs 
giving information about gas and the gas com- 
pany, personal items relating the careers of 
ts top men, and feature articles about special 
services offered by the company. 
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remarked that they had not realized that gas 
ranges had been improved so much. 

At all times during the two-day ‘“Cooker- 
ama,” food was cooking on two of the ranges, 
and guests were served coffee, cookies, hors 
d'oeuvres and broiled canapes. Twice a day 
drawings were held, with small appliances 
awarded to the winners. 

Tying in with the utility’s public relations 
program is its hospitality house, the area’s 
most attractive meeting place for clubs and 
organizations. Art exhibits, teas for wives of 
legislators when the state legislature is in 


Reprint articles 


A SERIES of articles by James B. Black, 
chairman of the board, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., has been reprinted by the utility 
into a 12-page booklet entitled PG&E— 
Partner in California Growth. The articles 
originally appeared in four consecutive issues 
of the Christian Science Monitor. The booklet 
tells of the company’s expansion after World 
War II—the negotiations to obtain additional 
supplies of gas from fields in Texas; the con- 
struction of the “Super Inch” pipeline; and 
the first deliveries of 150 million cubic feet 
of natural gas a day in 1950, now increased 
to a total of 750 million cubic feet a day from 
fields in Texas and the San Juan Basin of 
New Mexico. 


session, state music contests, card parties, and 
other meetings keep the hospitality house at- 
tendance at about 9,000 a year. 

The company also assists in arranging equip- 
ment for any customer building or remodeling 
a home. Freezer and cooking demonstrations 
are given to the general public and special 
groups. Work is also done with Girl Scouts 
and 4-H groups, and home economics classes. 

In addition, annual classes are held for 
salesmen and servicemen to bring them up to 
date on the use and care of ranges, and all 
range sales are followed up by home calls. 


Book reprinted 


HE State Law Reporting Company, pub- 

lishers of Uniform System of Accounts for 
Gas Utilities, announce that this book has been 
reprinted because of the many requests for 
copies. The material for the book was prepared 
by the Committee on Statistics and Accounts 
of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. The book contains 
information on balance sheet, utility plant, 
earned surplus, income, operating revenues, 
operating expenses, and clearing accounts. It 
explains the system to be used for “A” and 
“B” companies, and has an appendix for “C’” 
and “D” companies. The 204-page manual is 
available at $5 from the publishers at 30 
Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. 
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W. R. Davis R. R. Blackburn 


EORGANIZATION of top management of 

Southern California Gas Co., with W. R. 
Davis becoming executive vice-president and 
R. R. Blackburn becoming senior vice-presi- 
dent, has been announced. 

In addition, A. W. Strong, assistant vice- 
president, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of personnel, and C. A. Renz, manager 
of special services, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent responsible for special services and cus- 



















Niagara Mohawk elects Welch vice-president in charge of operations 


LEO WELCH has been elected vice-presi- 
. dent in charge of operations for Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Welch becomes head of all gas and electric 
operations for the Niagara Mohawk System. 
Mr. Welch has spent his entire 45-year 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


MANUFACTURERS 


Appointment of Howard M. Cutshaw as 
general sales manager for Iron Fireman and 
SelecTemp heating equipment has been an- 
nounced. He will direct sales activities for 
Iron Fireman domestic, commercial, and in- 
dustrial heating and power equipment, air 
conditioning, and the company’s new Selec- 
Temp system. Mr. Cutshaw has been with 
the company since 1928. 

The gas range division of Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation announces the appointment of 
Sam K. Wilson as advertising manager. He 
will be responsible for supervision of all 
advertising of the appliance division, in- 
cluding trade and consumer space, litera- 
ture, radio, television, point-of-sale, and 
convention exhibits. He was formerly with 
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Southern California reorganizes top staff; elects Davis, Blackburn 


tomers departments. 

Mr. Davis, the newly appointed executive 
vice-president, will participate in the over-all 
responsibility for the management of the com- 
pany. Although under a different title, Mr. 
Davis’ new position will essentially parallel 
the former job of W. M. Jacobs, who re- 
signed to become a vice-president of Pacific 
Lighting Corporation. 

Mr. Blackburn is assigned a new position 
in the company organization, and will have 
responsibility for several major operating 
functions. These include gas distribution, cus- 
tomer service, special services, customers, en- 
gineering, transmission and division coordi- 
nation. 

Also, Mr. Blackburn will continue to give 
top direction to the functions of building co- 
ordination, capital budget and insurance. 
Thus, under the revised arrangements, Vice- 
Presidents R. I. Snyder and C. A. Renz, Man- 
ager of Division Coordination J. N. Shrader, 
and Manager of Engineering H. A. Proctor, 
will be responsible to Mr. Blackburn. 

E. F. Hawkesworth, southwest division 


Promote John Bolender and David Eckman 


EOPLES GAS SYSTEM of Florida an- 

nounces the promotion of John C. Bolender, 
vice-president and general manager, to the 
newly created position of vice-president—ad- 
ministration—system, and David M. Eckman, 
former vice-president and general superin- 
tendent of the Battle Creek (Mich.) Gas Co., 
to the new post of vice-president—operations 
—system. 

Mr. Bolender will continue in his capacity 
as general manager of the Peoples Water & 
Gas Company division and will also assume 
the new position of vice-president—adminis- 
tration, of The Tampa Gas Co., a subsidiary of 
the Peoples Gas system. He is a member of the 


career with Niagara Mohawk and predecessor 
companies in central New York. 

In 1941, Mr. Welch was placed in charge 
of gas and electric operations for the compa- 
ny’s Syracuse-Oswego Division. Three years 
later he became general superintendent of 


Air Control Products, Inc. 

Chattanooga Royal Company announces 
the appointment of Ralph E. Beetler as 
general manager of central heating and air 
conditioning. He was formerly Chattanooga 
branch manager for General Controls. 


UTILITIES 


William F. Smiley, information director 
of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., has been elected 
an assistant vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Smiley joined Ohio Fuel in 1945, was 
appointed advertising and publicity direc- 
tor in 1950, and was named to head the com- 
pany’s new information department a year 
later. 

Dave Cowden, purchasing agent for Ar- 
kansas Louisiana Gas Company since 1941, 
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manager, has been named to replace Mr. Rem 
as manager of special services. Mr. Hawke. 
worth’s successor has not yet been named. 

G. H. Pickett, supervisor of special Services 
staff, has been promoted to executive assistant 
reporting to Mr. Blackburn. He will be ep, 
cerned with building coordination and Capita] 
budget. 

R. B. Young, supervisor of labor relations 
lias been promoted to the new post of mai 
of labor relations. With certain additions 
responsibility, Mr. Young will continue essen. 
tially with present duties. 

In further organizational changes, Secretay 
S. W. Binckley will report to Vice-Presiden: 
W. J. Herrman, and R. A. Gormsen, as head 
of the claims department, will be responsible 
to Assistant General Counsel H. P. Letton It 
Both Mr. Binckley and Mr. Gormsen formerly 
reported to Mr. Blackburn. 4 

Public relations and advertising, formerly 
under the direction of Mr. Jacobs, will now 
be assigned along with sales to Vice-President 
F. M. Foster, thus bringing together the three 
closely related functions. 


American Gas Association. 

Mr. Eckman will be in charge of production, 
transmission, distribution and _ construction 
operations of both the East Coast and the West 
Coast divisions of the Florida system. 


McShea vice-president 


OGER A. McSHEA JR. has been elected an 

assistant vice-president of the Scranton- 
Spring Brook Water Service Co., Wilkes. 
Barre, Pennsylvania. Mr. McShea has had 
much experience in public accounting and 
public utility regulation. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


electric operations for Central New York 
Power Corporation, and in 1952, after the 
formation of Niagara Mohawk, he was named 
general superintendent of gas and electric op- 
erations for the central division, a position 
he has held since that time. 


resigned to become special assistant to the 
purchasing agent of Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany. Sam H. Brown, formerly manager of 
payrolls for the utility, succeeds Mr. Cow 
den. Mr. Brown has served the company 
for 27 years. 


PIPELINES 


New manager of production and supply 
at Trunkline Gas Co., Houston, is H. D 
Henderson. For the past 10 years he has 
been associated with Sohio Petroleum Ca 
and for the past 30 years he has worked @ 
gas and oil exploration and production. He 
will supervise Trunkline’s gas supply, g# 
reserves, and geological departments, and 
will direct the organization of a production 
department. 


Texas 
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Texas Eastern elects Naff board vice-chairman, Carpenter president 


FORGE T. NAFF, president of the Texas 
ism Transmission Corp., has been 
deted vice-chairman of the board and Or- 
yille S. Carpenter, vice-president and comp- 
yoller, has been named president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

The creation of the executive position of 
vice-chairman of the board was intended to 
strengthen the top management organization 
of the company and place greater emphasis 
oa the long-range plans of the company. As 
yicechairman, Mr. Naff will have general 
supervision of the affairs of the company 
with particular emphasis on growth and di- 
yersification as well as the extensive financing 
program which Texas Eastern will undertake 
in the near future. 

Mr. Carpenter, as president, will exercise 
primary executive authority in the operations 
of the company. As one of the original group 


of executives who built the operating organ- 
ization of Texas Eastern in the early days of 
1947, his association with the company dates 
back to its very beginnings. As comptroller, 
he was the officer who supervised the details 
of transferring possession of the Big and Little 
Inch from the government to Texas Eastern 
on May 1, 1947, and he served as chief finan- 
cial officer of the company during the initial 
public financing which led to the final pur- 
chase of the lines in November of 1947. Mr. 
Carpenter was elected a vice-president on 
April 27, 1950, and has held the position of 
vice-president and comptroller since that time. 

He is a Certified Public Accountant and a 
member of the bar of the state of Texas. Prior 
to his association with Texas Eastern he was 
a practicing CPA in Austin. In addition to 
more than 25 years’ experience in the auditing 
and accounting professions, Mr. Carpenter 








George T. Naff O. S. Carpenter 


has been widely recognized for his chairman- 
ship and organization of ‘the Texas Unem- 
ployment Commission. He has also served as 
Texas state auditor and executive director of 
the Texas Old Age Assistance Commission. 


WF. Brown of Con Ed wins award for leadership in safety achievement 


LLIAM F. BROWN, safety director of 

Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, received the Arthur Williams Memorial 
Award from the American Museum of Safety 
at that organization’s Harriman Memorial and 
Arthur Williams Memorial Award dinner, 
Sept. 19, in New York City. 

Mr. Brown received the award in recogni- 
tion of “inspiring leadership in local, state 


Gage manager 


OBERT L. GAGE has been appointed man- 

ager of Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s industry development division, with 
headquarters in Detroit. Mr. Gage has been 
manager of the Ann Arbor Chamber of Com- 
merce since 1952. In his new post, Mr. Gage 
will head the utility’s division which works 
with the more than 100 communities served 
by Michigan Consolidated which are seeking 
new or expanded industrial development. He 
vill also help out-of-state industry find suitable 
plant locations in these communities. 


and national safety achievement.” 

The presentation was made by Reginald M. 
Cleveland, president of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. 

Mr. Brown has been safety director of Con- 
solidated Edison since 1944, and has been 
active in the field of industrial safety for 37 
years. 

In his work in behalf of the advancement 


Madole vice-president 


f iersaid B. MADOLE has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of Malleable 
Steel Range Manufacturing Co., South Bend, 
Indiana. His appointment was made shortly 
after the election of John J. Woolverton Jr., 
as president of the firm, following the death 
on June 2 of the former president, John J. 
Woolverton Sr. Mr. Madole joins Malleable 
after almost 30 years with Magic Chef, in 
advertising and sales. He was most recently 
manager of the firm’s commercial equipment 
department. 


of industrial safety, Mr. Brown has held 
prominent posts in the National Safety Coun- 
cil, American Society of Safety Engineers, the 
Greater New York Safety Council and the 
American Standards Association. He has 
served on the Accident Prevention Committee 
of the American Gas Association. He was 
chairman of this committee in the Associa- 
tion years 1948 and 1949. 


McDonald resigns 
EORGE A. McDONALD has resigned his 


position as press relations manager of the 
American Gas Association. He has been as- 
sociated with A.G.A. for the past 11 years. 
Prior to joining the Association, Mr. Mc- 
Donald was public utility and railroad editor 
for The New York Sun. In addition, he spent 
15 years in promotion and. publicity work in 
the food and home furnishing fields. He is a 
charter member of the New York Financial 
Writers’ Association and an active member of 
the Overseas Press Club of America. 


lowe becomes Coleman advertising manager succeeding Warren 


— H. LOWE has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager of 
The Coleman Co., Inc., succeeding Julian F. 
Warren, who has resigned to establish his 
own wholesale distributing company in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Mr. Lowe joined Coleman in January, 1955, 


as promotion manager of the utilities opera- 
tion department. 

He has specialized in the merchandising of 
home appliances and was formerly director of 
the gas appliance promotion division of 
Ketchum, McLeod and Grove, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He was also sales manager for 


the Pittsburgh group companies of the Colum- 
bia Gas System. 

Mr. Lowe began his career as sales promo- 
tion manager of General Electric Supply Corp., 
Pittsburgh, after graduation from Michigan 
State College in 1941 with a degree in busi- 
ness administration. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation elects W. M. Jacobs vice-president 


M. JACOBS: has 

been elected a 
vice-president of Pa- 
cific Lighting Corp., 
San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. He was pre- 
viously vice-president 
and assistant general 
manager and a direc- 
tor of Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. a 
Pacific Lighting sub- 
sidiary. The company 
reports that Mr. Ja- 


W. M. Jacobs 
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cobs will “assist the parent company in sev- 
eral important matters receiving current at- 
tention—including long-term gas supply and 
contacts with the subsidiaries on major proj- 
ects.” 

Mr. Jacobs has been associated with the 
Pacific Lighting system since 1931, when he 
joined Southern California Gas as an in- 
dustrial gas service engineer following gradu- 
ation from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

He became, successively, rate application 
engineer; industrial gas engineer; general 
sales supervisor; assistant general superintend- 


ent of sales; general superintendent and man- 
ager of general sales; vice-president, and di- 
rector. 

Since January 1955 he has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company. 

He is a past president of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, and has been a PCGA di- 
rector since 1950. 

He is presently a member of the A. G. A. 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section’s Hall 
of Flame, and of A. G. A.’s Public Information 
Planning Committee and Gas Industry .De- 
velopment Committee. 
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James R. Bivens 


assistant director of employee relations for the 
Columbia Gas System, died last month at the 


age of 50. 

He became affiliated with the United Fuel 
Gas Co., one of the system’s operating com- 
panies, in 1930. After service in World War 
II, he returned to the organization in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and was transferred to the system’s 
New York office as assistant director of em- 
ployee relations in 1948. 

Surviving are his widow, Lucile; his mother ; 
and three sisters. 


Stuart M. Crocker 


58, chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of the Columbia Gas System, Inc., died 
recently after a three-month illness. 

After graduation from Harvard in 1921, 


Mr. Crocker served the General Electric Com- 
pany in various capacities until 1943. At that 
time he joined Columbia Gas System as presi- 
dent, and became chairman of the board in 
1951. He was widely known for his philan- 
thropic work as well as for his leadership in 
the utility industry. 

Mr. Crocker was a member of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association advisory council at the 
time of his death. He had served for many 
years on the PAR Committee, and was vice- 
chairman of the committee in the years 1949, 
1950, 1953, and 1954. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Helen 
Carrere Crocker, two sisters, three brothers, 
and two stepchildren. 


Don C. Ellswood 


manager of commercial and industrial sales 
of Southern Counties Gas Co., died Aug. 23 
at the age of 49. 

A graduate of Iowa State College, Mr. Ells- 
wood joined Southern Counties in 1935, 
following a business career in the Midwest. 
He was appointed utilization engineer for 
the gas company in 1939, and named to the 
managerial post in 1946. 

He was a member of the American Gas 
Association and the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellswood is survived by his wife, Opal. 





Maurice F. Monahan 


manager of the commercial department d 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., died in Augus 
at the age of 52. 

Mr. Monahan had a long career with 4 
gas company, starting as a collector in gy: 
Three years later he was promoted to Super 
visor of the credit and collection division fry 
the Queens district, and in 1941 he becane 
manager of the division for both the King 
and Queens districts. Four years later he wa 
appointed acting assistant manager of ty 
commercial department. He moved up to my, 
ager in 1949. 

Mr. Monahan was active in many comm, 
tees of the American Gas Association, 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Meee, 
Monahan. 


L. C. Roberts 


56, advertising director of the Lone Star Gx 
Co., Dallas, died recently following a lengthy 
illness. ; 

Mr. Roberts joined the advertising depart. 
ment of Lone Star in 1933, was appointed 
advertising supervisor in 1942, and adver. 
tising director in 1951. 

At the time of his death he was chairmay 
of the A. G. A. Air Conditioning Committe 
and a member of the Advertising Committee 

He is survived by his wife Maurice, his so 
Gregory, a sister, and a half-sister. 





New A.G.A. members 


Gas Companies 


Carolina Central Gas Co., Hendersonville, 
N. C. (R. S. Lee, Mgr.) 

Georgia Gas Co., Gainesville, Ga. (P. H. 
Howard, Dist. Mgr.) 

South Carolina Gas Co., Gaffney, S. C. (E. R. 
Wells, Mgr.) 

Southeastern Illinois Gas Co., Harrisburg, III. 
(H. C. Lewis, Dist. Mgr.) 

Tennessee Gas Co., Columbia, Tenn. (Elbert 
M. Elam, Dist. Mgr.) 


Associate Members 


Kelly, Nason, Inc., New York, N. Y. (Wil- 
liam M. McDermott, Account Exec.) 


Individual Members 


Harwood Bailey, Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

M. H. Barker, Wisconsin Rapids Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Harold Bater, Harold Bater, Inc., Broomall, 
Pa. 

Julian R. Bishop, Consumers Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Walter R. Boyce, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paul W. Briggs, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Frank M: Chapman, Gas Magazine, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Ben. T. Chipley, Memphis Light, Gas & Water 
Div., Memphis, Tenn. 

Verne T. Clark, Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
Covington, La. 

Lawson E. Coate, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Ralph T. Crittenden, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


James K. Dawson, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

John C. Diller, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Sherman A. Dobbs, United Cities Utilities 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


J. Fred Ebdon, Gas Magazine, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

W. W. Eddy, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leroy W. Esten, Central Illinois Electric & 
Gas Co., Rockford, Ill. 


John W. Fleer, Council Bluffs Gas Co., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa 

Horace H. Fraser, Memphis Light, Gas & Wa- 
ter Div., Memphis, Tenn. 

Charles W. Fuelling, C. W. Fuelling, Inc., 
Decatur, Ind. 


John Gibson, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

W. G. Goninan, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Albert E. Haffner, Southern Gas Board, South- 
ampton, England 

Herbert L. Hall, Haverhill Gas Co., Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Arthur P. Harbeck, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Joe C. Hardin, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Garold A. Harmon, City of Fort Morgan, Fort 
Morgan, Colo. 

John G. Hopkins, Jr., New Jersey Natur 
Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Poiter P. Howard, Intermountain Gas G, 
Boise, Idaho 

Lee C. Hunt, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co, 
Shreveport, La. 


Charles H. Jagow, Texas Gas Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roy E. Jennings, Haverhill Gas Co., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Winn Jones, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


L. H. Kaeser, L. H. Kaeser Co., Portland, Ore. 

Kurt G. Kassler, C. G. Kassler & Co., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 

Norman E. Keith, Central Illinois Light , 
Peoria, Ill. 

Albert W. Knight, Philadelphia Gas. Works 
Div., UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Douglas R. Kramer, American Meter Co., Inc, 
Erie, Pa. 


Murlyon D. LaGrone, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

Louis A. Larrey, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., Texas City, Texas 

Joseph L. Lawrence, Village of Roseville, 
Roseville, Mich. 

John A. Lockard, New York State Natur 
Gas Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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William E. Long, Houston Natural Gas Corp., 
Houston, Texas 

R Harris Lussky, Public Service Commission 
of W. Va., Charleston, W. Va. 


ohn L. Mangan, General Electric Co., Gas 
Turbine Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mathew G. Markle, Northern Illinois Gas Co., 
Bellwood, Iil. 

Fred McCarroll, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 

H. A. McClelland, St. Joseph Power & Light 
Co. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Donald M. McQueeney, Michigan Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Ronald P. O’Hanley, Mystic Valley Gas Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


jack M. Paxton, Canadian Gas Association, 

“ Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Frank J. Peterson, The Bridgeport Gas Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Robert D. Putnam, Florence Stove Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


John C. Rasmussen, The Bridgeport Gas Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Herbert H. Ross, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Robert S. Ryan, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio 


Arno A. Schubert, Florence Stove Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ralph C. Seitz, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wilbur G. Senft, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., Elyria, Ohio 

George A. Stammers, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Canada 

Marvin L. Stark, Peerless Mfg. Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

B. Paul Svetoka, El Paso Natural Gas Co., El 
Paso, Texas 


James C. Templeton, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

H. E. Trusler Jr., Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joseph S. Van Zandt, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. W. Weir, Arakansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Herwart Werker, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Harold K. White, Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., 
Mitchell, Ind. 

Harry E. Wiegel, Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Howard P. Wilkinson, The Petersburg & 
Hopewell Gas Co., Petersburg, Va. 

Charles S. Woodson, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Don Wright, Gas Magazine, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Jack H. Yates, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


B. Edward Zinn, New England Electric Sys- 
tem, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur C. Zoller Jr., West Ohio Gas Co., 
Lima, Ohio 





Witchell on regulation___ 


(Continued from page 16) 


everything else. It must also be said that 
he does not have the right of condemna- 
tion, nor does he have many of the 
privileges of the normally regulated 
utility or pipeline company. 

That the production and conservation 
of gas and oil are affected with a national 
public interest is manifest by the aid 
given the producer in these industries in 
federal income tax benefit in the form 
of a depletion allowance. We often hear 
the threat that if the producer is not 
taken out from under regulation he will 
confine his gas sales to the intrastate 
market. It seems to me nothing could be 
mote shortsighted than to take this atti- 
tude, Forty-eight states influence income 
tax legislation, and gas is produced 
largely in five or six. The national econ- 
omy has been altered by the far-flung 
introduction of natural gas, and it would 
not be found easy to confine its use to in- 
trastate markets. 

Such an attitude has a “dog in the man- 
get” ring about it when heard in places 
far from the producer’s backyard. It is 
dealing with dynamite. I quote Francis 
X. Welch, editor of Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, in this regard. 

“It goes without saying,” states Mr. 
Welch, “that gas producers have a right 
to sell their gas or not, or confine it to 
intrastate commerce. I would like to sug- 
Best, in passing, however, that there are 
millions of homes all over the United 
States now equipped for gas heating. 
Somehow these people, with considerable 
investment in heating equipment, are go- 
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ing to get gas. And if the industry does 
not supply it, the politicians will. I can 
think of nothing more likely to raise 
the ugly threat of public ownership, in 
an industry that has been relatively free 
from it up to this point, than loose talk 
of defying the Supreme Court or letting 
the consumers’ houses go cold through 
refusal to provide gas supply.” 

Our great problem, aside from all 
else, is to find and maintain ample eco- 
nomic inducement to draw new money 
and stimulate activity into the gas pro- 
duction field. We need continuing and 
more abundant producer exploration for 
gas above all else. The producer must be 
removed far enough from regulation that 
abundant economic incentives to bring 
about that greater exploration and pro- 
ductivity are not subject to political or 
regulatory fashion. 

The producer will always be in a vul- 
nerable position with the pipeliner and 
the distributor already regulated, and we, 
the distribution companies, should be his 
defender. 

It may be to his interest to give up 
some of the elements of contract, how- 
ever logical they seem, that are the basis 
of so much controversy. Favored nation, 
escaluation clauses and escape clauses are 
going to be difficult to maintain either 
under federal regulation, or under com- 
petition in a market in normal balance 
between supply and demand, and I hope 
are not a necessary economic induce- 
ment for exploration. 

The amount of litigation involved in 
the present problems growing out of the 
Phillips decision is astronomical, and 
conceivably might last almost as long as 


the supply of natural gas. Whatever hap- 
pens, something must be done. The dis- 
tribution companies and the public must 
have confidence that competition among 
producers will normalize gas prices, and 
the producer must realize that, if it will 
not, price regulation to some degree is 
as probable as it is characteristic of our 
American way of life. 

The President's message at the time of 
the veto points this up. While he recog- 
nized the tendency of producer regula- 
tion, under the present law, to discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to ex- 
plore and develop new sources of supply, 
he recommended also that new legisla- 
tion should include specific language 
protecting consumers in their right to fair 
Prices. 

It is not to the benefit of the distribu- 
tor nor the public to starve the pro- 
ducer, but rather to compensate him 
adequately as an incentive to produce 
more gas. The producer and pipeliner 
are likewise dependent upon the markets 
created by the distributor. I quote your 
President John Merriam in his states- 
manlike declaration: “We are a team. 
Part of a team cannot win and part of a 
team cannot lose. Either the whole team 
wins or the whole team loses. The natu- 
ral gas industry either is a team or it is 
not. If it is a team, and obviously it is, 
it has got to win as a team.” 

Our industry has made great progress 
in the last few years, increasing our 
share from 10 to 25 per cent of the na- 
tion’s energy supply. Working together 
we may find that common viewpoint and 
anticipate a growing and rewarding 
service to the gas consumers of America. 
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Hedrick on unity 
(Continued from page 14) 


law will discourage individual initiative 
and incentive to explore for and de- 
velop new sources of supply. 

“In the long run this will limit sup- 
plies of gas which is contrary not only 
to the national interest but especially 
to the interest of consumers. 

“I feel that any new legislation, in 
addition, to furthering the long-term 
interest of consumers in plentiful sup- 
plies of gas, should include specific 
language protecting consumers in their 
right to fair prices.” 


Objective proponents of govern- 
mental regulation of the producer are 
not necessarily enthused over this 
method of protection of consumer in- 
terest, but promote it in the absence of 
any other realistic alternative industry- 
acceptable proposal. 

If attainment of such alternative is 
our goil, colossal as the compromises 
needed may be, the end result can cer- 
tainly be no more restrictive than regu- 
lation may become. The extent to which 
we are willing to resolve our differ- 
ences in the interest of all concerned 
may well determine whether new legis- 
lation would merely change or clarify 
producer regulation by the FPC; 
whether it would exempt the producer 
from regulation through self-executing 
statutory provisions; or whether the 
regulation will be that which is most 
feared by the producer—total regula- 
tion, including some measure of regula- 
tion of oil production with which it is, 
in many instances, associated. 

Many believe it too late for the pro- 
ducer to escape total regulation. It need 
not be so if our recommendations are 
economically sound and have been pre- 
pared with the realization that each 
legislative failure to exempt the pro- 
ducer enmeshes the industry deeper and 
more assuredly in governmental con- 
trol. 

The climate is proper for accom- 
plishment. Few opponents of previous 
legislation believe total regulation of 


the producers to be in the best interest 
of the industry. Few even believe that 
there is a known basis of rate determi- 
nation applicable to the producer. Op- 
portunity exists to now solve our prob- 
lems. Every segment of the industry 
knows exactly what every other seg- 
ment thinks, thanks to the thousands 
upon thousands of words written on 
the subject; all that remains is to get 
together and do what we have to do. 

INGAA provides an excellent vehi- 
cle for this purpose. INGAA maintains 
the line of communications through its 
factual reporting service. It provides a 
sounding board and forum through its 
committee work, for INGAA member- 
ship represents distributor, pipeline, 
and producer managements and their 
investors. 

I, of course, have read most of the 
articles written and speeches delivered 
on the subject of regulation of the pro- 
ducer by both the proponents and the 
opponents during the time the Harris- 
Fulbright bill was pending before Con- 
gress and since the veto message. As 
you know, a great deal of bitterness was 
fully expressed by many of the dis- 
tributors.and by many of the producers, 
One against the other. 

If that bitterness had fully developed 
and continued, we would, in my judg- 
ment, have had no chance at all to pass 
a bill either exempting or partially ex- 
empting the producers from regulation, 
or at best a spelling out of a type of 
regulation that would permit them to 
prosper and encourage them to find and 
produce natural gas for the ever-ex- 
panding markets which so badly need 
the commodity. 

It is believed that this bitterness is 
mellowing to a large extent. I happened 
to be in Dallas recently on business and 
had the opportunity to attend some of 
the sessions of the American Bar As- 
sociation. I heard speeches and panel 
discussions on all sides of the question. 
For instance, a speaker representing the 
principal distributing company oppo- 
nents said: 

“The distributors recognize that it 
is in their and their consumers’ interest 


to obtain an adequate supply of natury 
gas at fair and reasonable prices, 
recognize that the producing segmey 
of the natural gas industry must } 
fairly and adequately compensated fo, 
its costs and risks and so as to Provide 
the incentive to induce continued pros. 
pecting for more gas. 

“The distributors are interested in 
having a rate formula established } 
the Commission which is suited to the 
mature of the producers’ business 
which will give the producers an ade 
quate reward.” 

The problem, then, is, what forma, 
will be acceptable to the producers and 
provide the incentive? 

I am sorry to say, however, that | 
have yet to read or hear a speech ig 
which a producer has said that he be. 
lieves the distributors are entitled to , 
price for gas delivered them, suited to 
the nature of their business and which 
will give them an adequate reward and 
incentive to sell the gas and which will 
not price them out of business. 

Gentlemen, you may not like me for 
saying this, but I believe it to be true— 
we are rapidly approaching that point 
in our economy. I can tell you that from 
personal experience, especially in the 
sale of gas in the summertime in com. 
petition with coal and oil. Only re. 
cently we lost one industrial customer 
to the coal industry, a market in excess 
of 5 billion cubic feet annually. 

The three principal segments of our 
industry must understand one another's 
problems and give ground accordingly, 
It is, in my judgment, the only salvation 
of the industry so far as regulation is 
concerned. 

I have for years been rather well 
acquainted with the executives of a 
large number of the producing as well 
as the distributing companies of the 
industry. They are reasonable men, and 
I am confident that they will be able to 
understand one another’s problems and 
amicably settle their present and past 
differences, all to the end that we may 
develop a bill acceptable not only to 
them, but to the Congress and the Pres- 
ident. 





Atomic energy 
(Continued from page 36) 





dust carried in the gas stream. The 
Bureau has assumed this part of the 
problem—testing materials that might 
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be used to clad fuel elements and at the 
same time withstand slag attack. 

Lumping the problems indicates that 
the fuel elements in the high-tempera- 
ture reactor must withstand: 


1. Erosion, due both to the action of 


the solid particles in the gas stream and 
interaction with the coal ash. 
2. Thermal and mechanical shock. 
3. Fission-product diffusion through 
the ceramic or cermet cladding. 


The design of the reactor involves 
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other problems. The conizol rods. 
ghich will probably need to be ceramics 
or cermets, must be able to withstand 
considerable thermal and mechanical 
shock. Thermal hot spots, due to dep- 
gsition of solids causing channeling of 
the gas low, must be avoided or ways 
found to Operate the reactor should 
this condition exist temporarily. Dan- 
els (1) and Graham (2) discuss, in 
some detail, proposed method for 
woiding or controlling some of these 
difficulties. 

Since eventual application of any of 
the uses for the heat energy supplied 
by the reactor probably will be at pres- 
sures in the range of 20 to 30 atm, the 
feasibility of the suggested designs 
must take this into consideration. It is 
etimated that the study by the AEC 
and the contractor will be completed 
about Sept. 30, 1956. When a feasible 
design has been devised, construction 
of the experimental reactor would re- 
quire approximately 18 months. Oper- 
ation of the prototype reactor to solve 
the various materials and mechanical 
problems may require 11/, to 2 years. 


Test materials 

While the foregoing work is pro- 
ceeding, the Bureau at the Appalachian 
Experiment Station in Morgantown, 
W. Va., is carrying on a program of 
materials testing, using equipment in 
which nuclear reactor conditions are 
simulated. A bench-scale experiment in 
arefractory tube heated by a graphite 
resistance coil is in operation. This ap- 
paratus can be heated to about 3,000°F. 
Inthe tube various refractory materials 
can be tested in different atmospheres 
—inert gases, steam, natural gas, or 
coal and steam. 

At present these materials are 
formed into spheres and cylinders. 
Those that show promise will need to 
be tested further as to their permeabil- 
ity to gases at high temperatures. 
Bench-scale apparatus for this purpose 
has been devised. 

The work has not progressed to the 
point where any definite conclusions 
can be drawn. However, it appears that 
the metal carbides and silicides offer 
considerable promise. It is understood, 
ofcourse, that any material used to clad 
or form the fuel elements must have 
suitable nuclear as well as chemical and 
physical properties; that is, neutron 
absorption must be low. Evidently, this 
fequirement puts a further restriction 
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on sources of materials for this purpose. 

Since a resistance-heated tube gasifier 
has limitations as to size and offers 
certain mechanical difficulties in con- 
struction, a larger induction-heated 
gasifier has been constructed. This gas- 
ifier, consisting of a refractory tube 
surrounded by an induction coil, will 
be capable of handling coal flows up to 
about 20 pounds per hour. Coal and 
water, in slurry form, will be pumped 
through a preheater and the mixture 
heated to about 1,000°F. The steam- 
coal mixture introduced at the top will 
flow down over the heated refractory 
material contained in the tube. Pro- 
vision is made for removing the en- 
trained solids, slag, and carbonaceous 
ash and for scrubbing and metering the 
product gas. 

For the production of a high Btu gas 
two approaches to the problem maybe 
visualized. The gas from the reactor, 
consisting mostly of CO, Hz, and CO,, 
and small amounts (under 10 per cent) 
of methane and unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, could be put through metha- 
rators to make 800 to 1,000 Btu gas, or 
the gas could be shifted to Hg, the CO. 
scrubbed out, and the hydrogen used 
to hydrogenate coal directly to make a 
high Btu gas. For this latter operation 
it is interesting to note that some work 
done in England suggests the possibil- 
ity that hydrogenation may be favor- 
ably promoted by gamma irradiation 
of the hydrogen. 

From the long-range standpoint the 
use of nuclear energy for gasifying coal 
and/or producing coal chemicals has 
One important implication. More of 
the energy of the coal is obtained in 
useful form—none is wasted by burn- 
ing to supply heat. As a result, the life 
of our supplies of fossil fuels, a source 
of valuable chemicals, would be greatly 
extended. 

With respect to the economic aspects 
of the processes discussed, taking into 
consideration a more widespread use 
of nuclear energy by industry and the 
possible reductions in cost resulting 
from such use, of the production and 
reprocessing of nuclear fuels, projected 
costs for heat from these fuels is es- 
timated as being 10 cents per million 
Btu for uranium consumed, which does 
not include fuel element fabrication 
costs (3). Current estimates would 
place this somewhat higher 

The article by Graham (2) quotes 
present costs for U235 at $15 a gram 














1956 
OCTOBER 


eA. G. A. Annual Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

*Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
Electric and Gas Section Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

eAmerican Standards Association, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
eAmerican School Food Service As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 


NOVEMBER 


eAmerican Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers Association, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, III. 

eAmerican Petroleum Institute, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
¢National Hotel Exposition, New 
York Coliseum, New York City 
The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Statler Hotel, New 
York City 


1957 
JANUARY 


25 *Pennsylvania Gas Association, Mid- 
Winter Sales Conference, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eIndustrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 


¢Public Utility Buyers’ Group, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, The Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

eA. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
King Edward Sheraton Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ontario 

*Western Winter Radio-Television 
and Appliance Market, Western 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, 
Calif. 







15-17 
17-19 










22-24 
22-25 
















1-2 








12-15 
12-16 
25-30 

























28-29 



















25-March 1 *American Society of Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 


*National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

*New England Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

*Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
eOklahoma Utilities Association, 
Annual Convention, Tulsa Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 














11-15 







21-22 







25-27 
28-29 











Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Director of Training available—broad experi- 
ence. Sales minded, with thoughtful human re- 
lations approach. 1849. 


Executive Engineer—23 years’ diversified techni- 
cal and administrative experience. Degree in 
chemical engineering. Specialties in ammonia, 
methanol, fertilizers, natural and LP gas re- 
forming, gas purification, etc. Experience in 
public utility. Highly capable of coordinating 
company’s organization and operation. Aggres- 
sive, ambitious, honest, efficient, and backed 
by a forceful family. Salary high. 1850. 


Accident Prevention Manager—1l4 years’ experi- 
ence in accident prevention. Gas industry back- 
ground. Abroad 20 years. Personnel and gaso- 
line experience. Thirty months military pipe- 
line experience in Europe. Healthy, able and 
anxious. (42) 1851. 


Administrative Officer—Budget Officer—EDPM 
systems analyst—6 years in general adminis- 
tration and assistant director, central office 
and as assistant field office manager. 13 years’ 
tax and budget experience as director of tax 
research organization and as budget officer. 1 
year current experience in electronic data 
processing systems—research and systems de- 
velopment plus equivalent of five years’ sys- 
tems analysis. Majors in business and public 
administration. Recent certificates in higher 
accountancy and Univac large-scale and inter- 
mediate EDPE courses. Married. (39). 1852. 


Factory Representative or Heating Engineer— 
utility or appliance company. Twenty- five 
years’ experience in all phases of gas industry 
including sales, distribution. 18 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Gas Engineer—Connecticut utility requires young 
gas engineer capable of planning the installa- 
tion of gas mains, services and meters. Prefer 
man under 35 with technical background and 
some experience. For properly qualified person 
this is a permanent, pleasant, well-paying posi- 
tion. Reply stating age, oe education, 
and personal particulars. 


Engineer—Manufacturer of line of natural gas 
cleaners and scrubbers desires engineer for gas 
equipment department. Prefer experience in 
design of this or related equipment, or experi- 
ence with gas distribution companies. Position 
is excellent opportunity, with salary dependent 
on background and experience. 0820. 


Gas Engineer—Technical graduate with back- 


ground in gas utility engineering and opera- 
tions for gas section of chief engineer’s office 
of Midwestern natural gas utility operating in 
three states. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Give age, education, and experience 
Replies will be held confidential. 
0821 


in reply. 


Division Manager—gas company in the State of 
Washington wishes to hear from man qualified 
to take over job of division manager in city of 
14,000 population. Man with distribution and 
customer service experience preferred. 0822. 


Engineer—to take complete charge of production, 
test and development work for well estab- 
lished gas heating manufacturer in New York 
metropolitan area. Knowledge of A. G. A. test 
procedure and managerial qualities desirable. 
This position offers top potential with small 
concern and excellent remuneration for compe- 


tent, creative man having drive and 
ness to assume responsibility. Starting 
$8,000-$12,000, plus other benefits. 


New England—want live-wire man to ¢ 
utility companies to sell a high-grade lineg 
domestic water heaters. Must be experiens 
with heaters and utilities. 


Utilization Engineer—man with experience gp 
energy can have an interesting career 
gas company in the State of Washington, 


Service Manager—take charge of warehouse gm 
service, must be qualified to service gas 
electric water heaters, gas heating equi 
Territory is New York, Brooklyn, Queens ani 
Long Island. Excellent salary—vacatio: 
pitalization and insurance benefits—bonge: 
car allowance. 0826. 


Heating Supervisor—gas heating service and 
stallation supervisor. Prefer man under 45 wih 
utility experience. Natural gas company, bb 
cation: one hour from New York. é 


General Sales Manager—newly created position 
in large integrated gas utility. Maximum age, 
40; minimum two years college; minimum fe 
years sales experience, including five years 
successful sales management and _ experience 
in home appliance field. Prefer family man 
with Southwestern background. Dallas hea 
quarters with travel throughout four-stge 
Southwestern territory. Starting salary $12) 
per annum. Provide complete résumé. (2 


Sales Engineer—Industrial gas combustion 
rience desired, Work will ‘be v aried with tram 
ing in production, engineering, development 
and sales. Midwest company. Salary open, with 
liberal insurance and pension | benefits. 0829, 





and mentions a recent Bureau of Mines 
estimate that gas costs would vary six 
per cent per Mcf of gas made per $5 
pet gram change in cost of enriched 
uranium. 

Compared with what might be called 
a conventional gasification process us- 
ing coal, steam, and oxygen, a plant 
using nuclear energy would not re- 
quire investment in an oxygen plant. 
It also appears that the coal-preparation 
facilities would be cheaper. The savings 
here must be balanced against increased 
gas reactor cost for a plant using nuclear 
energy. For certain plant locations, pipe- 
line transportation of coal might enter 
the picture. Since coal slurries would be 
used, some economies might result. 

At this stage of the investigation it 
is apparent that any economic evalua- 
tions of this approach for making a 
high Btu gas presents a large number 
of “ifs.” To evaluate the research pro- 
gram, the Bureau has examined a con- 
siderable number of possible processes. 
The presently feasible process is pre- 
sumed to be coal gasification, using 
oxygen and steam, followed by neces- 
sary purification and methanation of 
the synthesis gas to a gas of about 800 
to 900 Btu per cubic foot. 
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Using the foregoing gasification proc- 
ess and assuming the more remote pos- 
sibility that coal hydrogenation can be 
used to make pipeline gas, the cost re- 
duction over the conventional process 
may approach 40 per cent. If nuclear 
energy is used for gasification followed 
by methanation, the cost reduction over 
the conventional process is of the same 
order. 

Assuming nuclear gasification fol- 
lowed by coal hydrogenation, the pos- 
sible cost reduction over the conven- 
tional process may approach 60 per 
cent. In making these comparisons a 
conservative cost for nuclear energy of 
25 cents per million Btu was used. This 
cost, quoted to the Bureau by AEC, 
covers the cost of uranium burned as 
fuel but does not cover fuel element 
fabrication costs. 

All of the process-evaluation work 
has been based on the assumption that 
large plants will be built, not too far 
from coal supplies, with load factors 
of 90 per cent or better, and will pro- 
duce at least 4,000 Mcf of pipeline gas 
per hour. Location as regards coal sup- 
ply is, of course, an important factor, 
since coal at $4 per ton represents 
roughly one-fourth the cost of the 


synthesis gas for a nuclear-energy proc 
€ss using methanation; a $1-per-ton te 
duction in the cost of coal means a six 
per cent reduction in gas cost. 

Projections of the future supplies of 
natural gas are available from several 
sources. These were very ably reviewed 
by W. B. Tippy at the May 1956 
A. G. A. Chemical, Engineering, and 
Manufactured Gas Production Confer 
ence (4). As he stated, synthetic nat 
ural-gas processes will be needed some 
time between 1965 and 1975. In the 
meantime, the trend of the cost of gas, 
delivered to the distributor, will be only 
one way—up. Combining these factors, 
future supply of natural gas, trend in de- 
livered cost, and the possibility of a 
more economical process through utiliza 
tion of nuclear energy, it is evident that 
an attack on the problem by the avenues 
described is warranted. 
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